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**THE TIME HAS SEEMED LONG TO ME SINCE WE PARTED, MISS ARDEN!”’ saID SIR RALPH, 


MY LOVE STORY. 


and whom I love passionately, | breaks fn my Cousin Maude’s voice, and then her 
| hand is laid on mine as she continues,— 

| “Come away from the open window, Madge, 
atonce. The nights sre still chilly, and I must 


whom Iam 
and wonder what he would think of me could he 
but see me now, arrayed in my charming evening 


(A NOVELETTE,] 


“T wish he could see me,” I tell myeelf, with 

& little pardonable vanity, for the long cheval 
glass In my room had reflected a very pretty, 
flashed face, and a charming petite figure as I had 
before it several times that evening before 

ding to my Cousin Maude’s presence. She 

is 80 severe respecting one’s appearance, and ehe 


Merton | has determined—she tells me—that I shall make | 
| the fresh alr stealing 


an early conquest of some one of the aristocratic 
men who attend her receptions, balls, and so 


And I had listened to her ambitious views for 
softly and secretly as I re- 
my own true love, whom I have 
dear Eimsieigh, and from whom I am 
to receive a letter by the next post. 

wonder what Cilfford is doing now! I 

wonder if he. is thinking of me!” I continue. 
- “Why, Madge, whom are you addressing t’ 








not allow you to run the risk of taking cold now, 
just when Sir Ralph is expected to-night; and 
you know what he thinks of my little country 
cousin’s singing |" 

And the clear tones are followed by a well- 
satisfied langh, as my cousin drawe one of my 
hands within hers, and turns to lead me away. 

Bat at that instant a breeze up, and 
in, wafte sent of the 
fragrant flowers lying at my feet, and bears {ft 
u 


* Madge, take care! Do you not see you have 
dropt your flowers} What would Sir Ralph say 
if he were to arrive at this moment, and find his 
flowers so neglected |” 

“TI am very sorry, Cousin Maude. I had quite 
forgotten them, I believe. Poor things, they are 
not much hurt, though!” I return, 
as I stoop and pick up the bouquet I had 
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4o my fit of abstraction when dwelling upon my 
absent lover. 

**Madge, I can’s understand you!” exclaims 
my cousin, as she follows me across the room, 
and seats herself by my side on one of the satin- 
lined couches, 

“In what particular respect, Cousin Maude ” 
I laughingly ack, 

“Why you are so perfectly Indifferent to Sir 
Ralph Darrel’s attentions, while most girls of 

age would be nearly wild with pride and de- 
to think that they had. secured the best 
parti of the season,” 

“Bat I have not yet secured him, Cousin 
Maude,” I replied mischievously, 

“Not quite yet, certainly, Madge; bub the 
chance {fs yours, as much es though the actual 
words bad been epoken. And it will be so nice 
for us both, Madge, dear! Sir Ralph’s country- 
seat in Midlandshire is a splendid place, and I 
shall be so glad to join you there for a little 
of quiet and repose ; for really, Madge, I find 
season now quite tiring enough. lt was so 
different when dear Lord re was oh” He 
mavsged so many things for me, but now I am 
quite alone,” 


As my cousin concludes, she draws forth ‘her 
delicate lace handkerchief, and wipes carefully 
and cautiously her fine eyes, 

[ am spared a reply to this speech, which I 
deem rather premature, considering Sic Ralph 
Darrel has never spoken » word to me, that all 
the world might not hear, 

Bat then of course, I argue, I am young, and 
having been so country-bred, what can I possibly 
know of the manner in which such as Sir Ralph 
and his amistecratic and town-seasoned col- 
leagues conduct thelr wooing of the fair Bel- 
gravian maidens, 

Again, Ciifford and I are so unsophisticated 
and rusticated, evidently ; for we—— 

Bat why deacribe the embracings, or repeat the 


pepe ap that we employ? They areracred 
to us . 


To return. 

I am sorely puzzled how to reply when the 
door opens, and Sir Ralph himself is announced by 
the tall foobman in crlmeon plush. Covein Maude 
is so addicted to bright and showy colourr, and 
is herself this evening resplendent in old gold 
and crimson. 


It is her 
hardly paid his to his handsome hostess 
ere others are announced. 

The room fills fast, and I am soon the cantre 
of a amiling, and admiring group, but Sir Ralph 
always contrives to’place himsalf at my side, 

Cousin Maude’s fine eyes fairly blaze with 
triumph and delight, as she notes hie preeence 
in euch continual proximity to myself, as she 
from time to time passes In and out among her 


ts, 

“The conservatory has but few occupants, 
Madge,” she murmurs once, 

Simple enough words, but I think I understand 
thelr meaning. 

A crimson flash of annoyance and shame floods 
my face for an instant, and then—I remember 
Ciifford | 

And the hot and hasty anger dies away, as I 
recollect that I have brought ail this upon myself 


not telling my cousin of my engagement to 
Ciitieed Ralston. ‘ 


But then I would rather bear anything than 
see her scornful looks! Iam so young and in- 
experienced | 

** You find the room too warm, Miss Arden }” 

*'I believe I do, Sir Ralph," I reply. 

“I know of a delightfully cool spo if you will 
allow me to conduct you there!” my companion 
continues, 

“I shall be very grateful, Sir Ralph,” I 
return. 

Placing my gloved hand within his arm I Jet 
him lead me to an open window, and from thence 
to & eeat on the covered baleony. 

“ How. deliciously fresh and cool it Is here, Sir 
Ralph!” I exclatm, seating myself on one of the 
te sg lad Mie 

am g 8 Arden spproves of the 
change,” Sir Ralph replies, hes ay 

And glancing up ab the fine, tall figure 


jon-evening, and Sir Ralph has’ 





of my excort,.as he leans sgainet the fron balus- 
trade of the balcony, and noting the expression 
on his face, I become aware of what I had dotie 
in thus allowing him to lead ms away from the 
crowded rooms, 

What shall I answer him when he—— Bat 
he ts speaking, even while I am ruminating as to 


a saltable reply ! 

* Migs of I cannot be enfficiently grateful 
to you for thus gtving me the opportunity for 
which I have sought in vain for the past week.” 

I glance up at the face bent towards me, and 
read in the dark eyes what is to follow. 

“Ob, Sir Ralphi” I exclalm, hastily, and 
letting his flowers (which I still held) fall again 
to the floor, “I have been very wrong ! I know 
it now! but I did not think !’ 

** Your flowers, Mies Arden,” he replies, stoop- 
weer pick them up as he speaks, 

bow and receive the same ; but I shiver per- 
esptibly as I do ao, 

‘Miss Arden,” continues my « mpanion, “I 
should not have dared to take you away from 
the others had fh not been for these,” touching 
with one hand the fair white fowera resting on 


my lap. 
I om silent; for I feel how wrongly I had 


act ' 

“* Bat I must speak now, Miss Arden, and tell 
you how I have admired you from the first 
moment that I ee oe nearly six months 
ago! Dear Miss { will you not give me 
some hope that you will accept me some day as 
your at” 

My husband!- Did I hear the words aright } 
I, who am already the affismced bride of another! 
Bat it ie all my own doing that this man now 
atands before me declaring his love for me. All 
my own fault! 

“Mies Arden, I trusp I have not offended 
you 1 ” 


What must I rep'y? Shall I tell him the }j'fond 


whole truth? I am nearly pazz'ied. Bub my 
companion’ next words aid me a little. « 

** Dou’ give me an answer now if you do nob 
wish to do so, Ican walt awhile your decision, 
Only tell me that I have not offended you, Miss 
Arden, by speaking of my admiratioa—my love 
for you |” 

There is such humility in ihe tone—tin the 
manner—that ib stings me to the quick to think 
how I have deceive’ this man{ Aud yet I had 
told myself that he couldn’t care for me, as 
Cousin Maude declares, because he spoke in soft 
words, I am inexperienced, truly, and he le a 
man of from forty-five to fifty. 

** Offended, Sir Ralph ! How can I be, when 
1 fs all-—~” 

And then I hesitate and flash deeply. 

“Thank you, Misa Madge. I will not press 
you for an answer now, but will give you time 
for reflection. Should you like to join the others 
again, Miss Madge! I shall get scolded if I 
monopolise thus the belle of Lady Merton’s 
roome |” 

Lleimply bowed, and, rieing, took the proffered 
arm in silence. 

Just a8 my companion draws aside the curtain 
at the entrance to the gay and crowded rooms, 
I almost whispered, as I looked up pleadingly 
foto my escort'’s face: ‘ Piease do nob let 
Cousin Maude know |” 

‘*Miss Arden can trust me in all thinge,” 
comes the low-spoken reply, as his dark eyes 
return my pleading look: 

‘s Ah, here sre the truanta! '’ Cousin Mande 
exclaims, as we re-enter the room. ) 

** I feared a ecoldicg, Lady Merton,” ssys Sir 
Me Pahl veald Sie Ralph, Madge 1” wh 

* 8 Pp 1” whispers my 
cousin to me, and there is such a meanieg look 


fo her fine eyes, that I felt inclined to reply in |: 
like strain, 


**Not Sir Ralph, Cousin Maude, I deserve 
the scolding, if either ; for I wished to quit these 
hot rooms for a time, and Sir Ralph was good 
enough to bear me company.” 

* And now you must pay the forfeit for your | 
long absence, and favour my guests with a song, 
Sir Ralph, you would like some music }” 

' Lady Merton already knows how 


‘lately, and I tired 
lately, and I am getting quite 





passionate! 
T am attached to musie ; and Miss Arden han oe 


many times heard me express my admiration of 
her charming voice.” 

“ You will spoil my little cousia with flattery, 
Str Ralph!” laughingly exclaims Cousin Maude 
as she accompanies Sir Ralph and myself to the 
grand piano abt the farther end of the inner 
arm i after song—Clff.rd’ 

’ & 
saveartios sdtedek alee till Cousin Maude 
persists that I shali. be a:ked for no more that 
evening, f 

And so the hours vag Oh fraught with many 

Maude, 


a ——- for Cousin and much admira- 
tion attention for myself, 
Bab none of the beilifant throng would re- 


" Very glad, indeed, to see my little Madge at 
home once more!” exclaims my father for the 
twentieth time, as he regards me across the small 
tea-table with his dear, tender eyes. 

* And Tam more than Suen to: he ws home 
agaic,” I respond warmly, 

“But my little Madge enjoyed her visit?" 
questious my father anxiously, 

“Very, very much, dear father!” 

‘Ah! I do nob’expect there were many who 
failed to recognise what a charming little creature 
Lady Merton’s cousin ist” exclaims my father, . 
ly. 

“Now, father dear, no flattery, ff you please,. 
gir, I have had quite enough of that commodity 


with ‘ 
+ Then pose changing my tone I ask,—’ 
“ And Olifford, father Hy Tell meagain why he 
was not at the station to mest me, I scarcely 
heard his excuse just now: I was ao taken up 
with you, dear father.” 

2 Clifford was very disappointed and vexed 
not to be here to join his welcome with mine ; but, 
unfortunately, he was sent for to a distant farm- 
house to attend care, and so could not be pre- 
sent, but he hopes to look in upon his retarn 
to-—~. “Bat here he comes. I am going out to 
visit poor old Granny Stokes; she {s failing 
fast,” 

My father leaves the house as Clifford enters 
id, 


ont The deligh t again findin d 

h | at once D my dear 
one’s arms around me, and to have ‘his kisses 
showered upon my lips ! 

‘Oh! Clifford, Clifford!” I almosteob, "FE 
am so glad to be with = geal 

“And I have so longed for your return, 
Madge!” comes the answer in earnesb, pas- 
sionate tones, 

Then I glance slyly up at my lover, and am 
struck anew with hie handsome face and fine 
Ot couree I have always considered him 
handsome, but now his good looks seem to be en- 
hanced, as I mentally contrast him with Sir 
ph Darrel and others whom I have lefv be- 
bind ‘me fn aristocratic Belgravis. 

‘What is it, Madge?” Clifford asks pre- 
sently ; as, thinking my own. thoughts, I still 
continue absently to geao at my lover's face, 

I lower my eyes then and blush. 
* Tell me, Madge!” he pleads, bending down 
face to mine, 
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small gravel path which leads to the orc 

0 by wide ie eal conse 4 fear 

alde b, we pass 8 

fa Gisctiian), teed dp teequreees of ton avteapeas 
and white petals is wafted to as by the 


gentle evening breezs, 

The eun Is fab in the western horfzon, 
and lea’ in his gorgeous streaks of 
crimson 


“ You do nob get such roses as these in London, 
I expect?” replies Clifford. 

“T have had no roses this summer,"’ I said. 

“ Then let me bear the blame of plucking one 
of Mr. Arden's especial ‘ beauties’ !” 

So saying, Cilfford bsnde forward and gathers 
@ lovely crimson bud from a neigh- 
dour! ; 

“ Whata beauty!" Iexclaim, “Aad how I 
shall treasure it; ib being the first I have re- 
ceived this season ; and also because {t was given 
ame by you!” 

"Keep it, darling, till our wedding-day, and 
then I will replace it by others fresher and 
fairer |’ whispers my lover, as he holds open 
the wicket-gate leading into the orchard, Oa 
¢hrough the lopg grass th the trees, whose 
green frult was just beginning to show amid 
the leaves, We stroll on and on till the spot 
ds reached, Here fs the “ patriarch” of. the 
orchard ; an old, guarled and hoary trank, with 
branches bent and twisted, so as to form a 
species of bower. 

“Now for a-nice quiet talk, Madge!” Cilt- 
ford exclaims, as we seat ourselves, slde by side, 
on the bent branch, 

For all reply, I lean back against the 
trunk, and sigh—a tigh of perfect content and 
happiness. For oh! it is so grand to be once 
more at dear old Eimaleigh ; to be once again 
in the presence of my dear love! 

‘What a sigh, Madge! For which of your 
2 Gilford |” ta warprised and h 

i 1%. indignant tones ; 
but a blush suffaees my face as I remember Sir 
Ralph Darrel. 

“ My » | was only jesting. But I want 
you to tell me that you still love me as much 
ou ever, I have never doubted you, Madge, for 
one single moment ; not even though your letters 
have been few and far between, but-——”’ 

“Qh | Clifford, I meant to have written so 
much oftener ; but Cousin Maunde——” 

‘Never mind that now, darling. I am nob 
going to fiad fault with my dear little Madge, 
only I should like to hear once again from her 
lipa that she still loves me,” Clifford continues, 
as he draws me still nearer him, 

* Clifford, I do love you—and more than ever 
{f that is possible,” I reply in low, earnest tones, 
glancing up, meanwhile, into my dear one’s 
face, “ Are you satisfied now, Ciifford}” I ask 
presently after an Interval of allence, during 
which Cl fford has looked fixedly down the green 
and leafy perepective, 

ry reply, ss: 

‘ord, tie 1b 1” I question, anxiously. 

" My darling ! I was thinking over a dream I 
have had lately. Nay, do not langh, Madge,’ he 
dreaks off to add, the smile breaking 
over my faces, “Do not h, please. For oh ! 
it seemed eo real—so terribly real !—that 1 bad 
#0 longed to hear from your lips that you really 
and truly love me still, Will you repeat your 
words once again, dear one?” , 

- I glance fn surprise at my lover's face, but as 
I look I t my words, — 

" Clifford, I do love you—and more, if thab fs 
possible |” 

"Thank Heaven | it is only a dream!” Iseues 
from his lips, and he breathes a sigh of relief at 
the same inetant, 

‘* What was your dream, Clifford 1” 
aoe is ned worth relating now, my darling,” 


Bat I do so want to know, Olifford |” I 
“ And I so want to know how my darling hae 


enjoyed her vieit, and what she has seen and 
done during the time,” retorts my lover, 





‘. a words are lightly spoken, but the manner 
m. 
And so I press my questioning no further, but 
complyiog with his wish, I answer brightly and 


cheerfully, — 

**Oh} Cousin Mande was so kind to me, and 
took me everywhere with her. That is why you 
got so few letters from me, because there 
seemed something for every hour—nay, every 
moment—of the day; and then, after dinner, 
we al attended balle, concerts, receptions, or 
route. I never enjoyed myself so much in all 
my life before! Bat throughout ft all, Clifford, 
I wished you had been with me.” 

“To have one more admirer cf you as you 
appeared in your sweet dresees, eh, Madge?” 


my lover laughingly asks. 
* How can you, sir?” I snap, “Of course I 
molased you terribly |” 


"IT know you did, Madge. And now one 
more kiee from your dear lips, ‘and then I will 
take you back to the house!” 

One more long, ae embrace, and 
then together Oliffurd_and I retrace our steps 
through dewy grass, avd ‘neath the star- 
bespangled sky, through the wicket-gate, and 
up ord gravel path, and at length the hall-door is 
reac 


“You will come in, Clifford?” I ask, as I 
turn the handle and open the door. 

“Not to-night, Madge. My mother will be 
oe g me, I promieed her I would not be 

te,’ 

"TI have been so selfish, C.ifford. I have never 
once inquired for your mother !"’ 

** I will excuse you to her, dear, since I have 


BO engrossed your attention,” Clifford laugh- 
ingly replies..- Then continues: ‘'My mother 


hoary | sent her kindest love, and she will be so glad 


‘to see you when you oan fiad time to call. 
She is very anxious to hear of your dolngs 
among the gay set you hava been visiting in 
Balgravia.” 

“ Piease give her my love, Clifford; and I 
will certain)y come and see her as soon as 
possible |.” 

“ Thank you, Madge. Now one more sweet 
good-night, and then we must part for the 

ent, 


« Good-night t dear, dear Clifford i” I an- 
ewer, standing on tiptoe to kiss my dear ono’s 
handsome face ! 


One fond and lingering ambrace, and then we 
gh I listen to his firm tread tiil it dies away 

the distance ; then I turn away Indoors, and 
the hall-door closes upon me. 4 

©] will write to Cousin Maude to-morrow !” 
I tell myself, as I walk along towards the quaint 
old church. 

It fs a lovely June morning, and I do not 
hurry myself, even though the bell is giving 
notice by its slower and more fitful tones that it 
will soon stop, and the service will commence. 

My father is already In the small vestry put- 

on his white robes, for I can see the same 
flattering in the summer breezs through the 
partially opened door. 

Still I do not hurry; the «pel! of a perfect 
summer morn is on me, and I feel {t Is good to 
be sauntering slowly along in the sweet, pure 
sunshine. : 

Bat the bell ceases presently, and then I re- 
flect how much averse my father is to my being 
late; so I quicken my steps, and am soon within 
the cool church- porch, 

One moment to readjust and pull the curl 
which has gone fluttering astray, and then my 
hand fs on the latch, 

** Allow me,” says a volce close by, while a 
hand, cased ina delicate and well-fitting glove, ls 


stretched forth from behind me. 
I drop my the door opens, and with- 
out turniog my but merely bowing In re- 
tion me, I pase on 


As I do 20 I become conscious that the owner 
the delicate kid-gloved hand is being ushered 
the old clerk into the Ellertons’ pew. 

QOolonel Eilerton is the lord of the manor, and 





is looked up to with considerable awe and re- 
verence by all my father's parishloners, 

‘Some friend of the Colonel's,” I tell myeelf 
as I catch just one glimpse of the bowed head 
as Irise from my knees, and prepare to join In 
the singing of the first psalm, 

And then my thoughts wander ; and for the 
time, forgetful of everything, I give full compars 
to my voice, and as I do sc, I unconsciously 
glance in the direction of the Eilertons’ pew. 

One glance—and then, with crimsoning face, 
TI break off abruptly and suddenly in the refrain, 
and drop my eyes quickly upon my Prayer 
Book, for the form stand!ug so upright in old 
Colonel Ellerton’s pew is the form of Sir Ralph 
Darrel |. And he has recognised me and I him ! 
And Cilfford fs.sitting with his mother not many 
reats back, and he must have seen the ex- 
changed glances, Qaick as lightolog thee 
thoughts flash across my brain. 

Stull more and more ciimson becomee my 
face, as I wonder how I shall explain all satis- 
factorily to my two lovers ! 

How can 1 confess to the one that I have 
acted wrongly In allowivg him to suppose for an 
Instant that my decision might be In his favour, 
when all the time I was the promised bride of 
the other ! 

Ah me! Why did I not openly confess to 
Cousin Maude my secret, sud thus have secured 
freedom from the attention of others!'—of such 
attentions as Sir Xiph Darrel showered upon me 
upon every possible occasion | 

Bat all thie time, while I am indulging in 
such perplezing thoughts, the service is pro- 
ceeding, and finally we.rlse from our knees to 
sing the hymn before the sermon. 

And then there js a slight rustle from behind, 
a faint and subdued murmur of voices, followed 
by steps going down the aisle io the direction of 
the church door. 

I turn my head jusb In time to see one of 
my father’s oldest parishioners being carrfed 
out, and Clifford following In the wake of the 
bearers, 

For a few seconds everyone's attention fa 
taken up by this sudden fiiness of poor old 
Farmer Hobbs, and then the door closes upon 
the small procession, and, quiet being once sgain 
established, we proceed with the singing of the 
hymn. 

Will my father’s sermon never come to au 

end ? 
I ask myself this repeatediy, as I elt alone in 
the vicarage pew with contiaually changing 
countenance, and think of the ordeal awaiting 
me, If only Lean meet him when Clfford is 
nob present ; and then, perhaps, he need never 
know aught of the affair! For, honourable man as 
I believe him to be, I feel ture be will disappear 
from my path as soon as he has heard the truth 
from my lips, And I would, oh, 80 much ! that 
the truth could be told before Ciifford’s eus- 
pictons are awakened | 

* Thirdly, my dear brethren,” my father re- 
marks in bia clear tone—but how slow are the 
tones! I can bear it no longer. 

Rising hastily, I gather up my sunshade ard 
book, and retrace my steps down the aisle, re- 
gardless of the astonished faces eurging around 
me, Oa till the door is reached, then through 
it, and ont into the summer alr once more, 

* If only Sir Ralph were here, I would tell him 
all before——” 

* Mies Arden ! 
ance t” 

Even before I have well finished my mental 
wish, Sir Ralph is at my side, with anxious face 
and extended arm. 

“Thank you, S'r Ralph!” I murmur, os I 
allow my gloved fingera to rest lightly on the 
proferred arm, 

“Do not think me very foolish,” I continue, 
"but I belleveI found the heat too great; and 
then my father’s sermon is longer than usual 
this morning. -I do not like too long a sermon, 
do you, Sir Ralph?” I question with a forced 
lightness in my tone, and with quickly changing 
countenance, 

My companion regards me with a slight as- 
tonishment on hie face, then replics,— 

“Tam glad your Indisposition is no more than 


Can I render you avy asaist- 
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may be attributed to the heat, Miss Arden. Ib 


cert was very warm in the church ; and 
then that poor old man’s sudden illness may 
Te ——- 


ha 

"Yes, yes, Sir Ralph. That and the heat 
combined made me feel that I could sit still no 
longer, and so I came out.” 

** And now, since Iam so fortunate as to have 
this opportunity of rendering you a slight service 
you — me to see you to your home, Miss 


Ah! [had not considered everything! Had 
not considered that even though Clifford might 
not meet us on the way to the Vicarage, yet we 
must pass his home, and he may have returned 
from Farmer Hobbs! Still I can't refuse Sir 
Ralph as escort, be the consequences what they 


So I murmur forth a few words in compliance 
with bis request, and then we turn off together 
down the hot and dusty road. 

No siga of Clifford at window or on the smooth 
or ieh ai sigh of relief, and 

a low f m ts 
return fn full force. : vr 
pecting Lady Merton to-morrow, Sir 
prey Mid yr a I note how near we are to 

“Yee, Miss Arden. How charming Lady Mer- 
ton will find the country after the hot London 
streets! Iam perfectly revelliog In the fresh 
air and country scenes.” 

“‘Are you making a long stay in the neigh- 
bourhood, Sir Ralph #” I ask. 

My companion starte slightly, hesitates a 
second, then bending his face towards me, he 
replies, very —, 

“ My stay in this lovely and charming nrigh- 
bourhood upon one thing alone, Mise 


“* What le that?” is the question that naturally 
occurs to me, but I dare not put it—cannot sum- 
mon up sufficient courage to ask the question, 
when I know so well from tone, words and manner 
what the answer will be! Know so well that 
his stay depends solely upon me! No, I cannot 

it, And yet he seems to expect that I shall. 

Yes,” Sir Rilph continues after a brief spell 

. “IT shall hope that the one circum- 

stance which will decide whether I depart or 
remain may prove favourable,” 

Then turning again to me, and enddenly 
arrestiog his steps, he pursues In quicker, but in 
lower and more earnest tones, — 

“ Mies Arden, will you not hope with me that 
I may have the chance of visithig all the especial 
Elmsleigh scenery 1” 
time I must give an answer of some kind 
other. Too well I know that an sffirma- 
tive reply will be construed Into a deeper mean- 
ing, and so Lam nonpluseed. : 

“Give me my answer, Miss Arden, quickly, 
please, I see others are a g, and I want 
a reply before we are overtaken by them!” 

“I cannot give it you now, Sir Ralph, 
but—” 

"Thank you, Mise Arden; later on will do. 
Afver service this evening, perhaps. I shall 
attend it, and will meet you in the churchyard, 
and then you will give it me. Now,” as the 
Vicarage gates are reached, “I will bid you fare- 
well for the present, Miss Arden.” 

Bowing corrteously, Sic Ralph opens the gate 
for me and then turns away. 

And I? I scarcely know how I compose my- 
self sufficiently to go forward and greet Clifford, 
who just at that moment emerges from the open 
drawing-room window. : 

“ Clifford! you here!” I exclafm, rather 


2 
Fi 


** Yes, dear. I could not be of much service 
to poor old Farmer Hobbs. I have prescribed 
for him, and his friends will see that my orders 
are carried out, But, Madge, I am very sorry I 
shall not see anything more of you to day, for I 
found a note swalting me on my return to say 
that Mrs. Leynton’s eldest child is much worse, 
and I must go at once. ButI could not set off 
withont sesing my little Madge, and telling her 
how disappointed Iam that I shall nod be able 
to spend my Sunday afternoon with her.” 

‘Tam very sorry too, Cilfford,” Iieply ; but 





even a8 I utter the words, my face gradually 
clears, and Iam afraid I show my sudden sense 
of pape he ph plainly, for C.ifford 
replies very gravely,—- 

“LT hope you are, dear, I shall think of you 
all the time, and perhaps I may be able to get 
back in time to spend an hour or two with you 
in our favourite spot.” 

“T hope you O.ifford.” 

Tae are not heartily sp-ken ; for I re- 
member Sir Ralph Darrel’s question and my 
ae answer, Ah, well! Fate is deciding 
or 


me, 
“Good-bye, my darling!” says Cilfford, ie 
sently, and then lip meets lip, and eye looks into 
eye, but mine Is dropped slightly before my 
lover’s earnest scrutiny. Clifford notes i, for 
with a half-sup sgh he murmurs once 
again: “‘Good-bye, my darling,” then turns 
away to his own home, a x * 

Dinuer is partaken of. 

The long afternoon hours pase by all too 
quickly for me, and then once again the old 
familiar church bell strikes forth to warn me 
that once sgain I must meet Sir Ralph Darrel, 
and that the moment when I must explain all 
is drawing very, very near | 

With trembling fingers and anxious heart I 
array myself in my outdoor things, and then set 
forth down the dusty. road. 

I am very early, and when I enter the church 
there is no sign of Sir Ra!ph in Colonel Ellerton’s 


iw. 4 
Pee bell cases, the church and the service 
proceeds, but still no sign of Sir Ralph. I breathe 
more freely and begin to regain confidence, and 
almost flatter myself that he has altered his 
mind, and that our church will not number bim 


as one of its worshippers this when, jast 
as the first bymn is a 5 sung, tall form 
appears down the aisle and enters the EHilerton 


! 
gy ES 
I am only dimly conscious of what le being 
sung ; I cannot see the words, and their sense 
is borne to me from afar, so it seems, so confused 
I become as I refiect on the confession awaiting 


me. 

But the service ends at length, and to my great 
relief, as my father !s about to leave the pulpit, 
I see the clerk approach him, and in a loud 
whisper I hear him dietinctly inform him that 
he fe wanted in the village. 

C.ifford away at Mra, Leynton’s, my father 
safely within some ——- home, what a chance 
fs mine! I rise, and with one swift glance at 
Sir Ralph, I mix with the outpouring congre- 
gation, and so out Into the evening air. 

Sir Ralph joins me presently, and then silently 
we turn off down @ narrow lane which branches 
off from the dusty high road, leading to my home, 
just below the church gate. 

Half-way down there is a rustic stile, giving 
entrance to a field, and acroes the fence is 
the residence of Farmer Hobbs, whose illness had 
so disturbed us all earlier In the day. 


I think bf this till ae I walk silently along by | 


Sir Ralph Darrel’s side, and mentally determine 
that there—at the stile—shball the explanation 
take place. 

We are fast approaching it, when suddenly the 
silence that has fallen betwixt us fs broken by my 
companion, 

“ Miss Arden—Miss Madge! What a contrast 
these two interviews wil! present!” 

‘© What do you mean, Sir Ralph !"’ I ask. 

He drawa nearer my side and lowers his head 
as the low reply is given. 

“Do you not remember that night In May 
when you and I were together alone on the 
balcony ?” 

“Ob, Sir Ralph, I have brought you here 
purposely to tell you how wrongly I then acted ! 
I am very—very sorry ; Indeed I am!” 

I rush impetuously into my explanation, for I 
am dreading a renewal. of his protestations of 
love for me-—for me, the affianced of Clifford 
Ralston ! 


ton 

‘* Why should you thus blame yourself, Miss 
Madge?” be continues, “I was anxious, of 
course, to hear my sentence from your lips, but 





I could not expect but that you should require a 
little time for Quelden's took Take Sale cow fo 
repeat any protestation of love that I may then 
have made, and to receive your answer. I put 
it, if you remember, in another form this 
Do you recollect, Miss Madge?” 
" Oh, Sir Ralph, please lep me tell you how 
wrongly I have acted ; and then—then you-——” 
I can get no farther; my agitation is too 


great. 

The friendly stile le reached, and leaning my 
head on its topmost bar, 1 lower my face, and 
the tears will fiow. 

“Miss Madge! What fs it? Ab, I see this 
has been too much for you. I should have re- 
membered your indieposition of this morning, 
Forgive me, please; I will nob expect your 
answer to-night, To-morrow, pethape, or another 
time, when you——” 

“No, no, Sir Ralph! You must bear all to- 
night—pow, this very minute !~—-end when you 
have heard all you will care for me no more!” 
I hurriedly exclaim, lif{sing my tear-stalned face 
to him, 

But the tender look in my com "s eyen 
renders my task more ardaous than [ had at first 
imagined it. Of course I knew he would he 
sorry ; but I did not dream him capable of such 
love for me—for me, a little cointry-bred maiden, 
and he an habitué of and dweller amid the 
— and most aristocratic of the Belgravia 
monde ! 

I had deemed him cold and indifferent, and 
callous to love’s soft imageries, because he had 
not poured into my ears like speeches such ae 
the generality of Cousin Maude’s men guests 
treated me to; and now the face 


! 
hope is not the case, I have been behind the 
scenes a little, and Lady Merton led me to 
believe that I need fear no——” 

Bat she knew nothing of {%, for I have never 
told her! I wish I had done eo, and then we 
should not be here now, Sir Ralph!” 

I have spoken plainly enough this time, I see 
at a glance that my meaning ie understood and 
grasped by my listener. 

The bright look in his face fades Veo 


Sar Hasiga'S cas carpet bined’ ts eshties & 
“Sir am enga 

and I have acted very, very wrongly indeed in not 
telling you soat once that night when you first 
epoke to me—when ws were on the balcony. 


Ob |! = Ralph, please forgive me, for I am very 


Again my face falls forward on my foldedt 
hands, again the teare course down my cheeks. 

No answer comes from the man at my side; 
The secondié pass awiftly by, bub nothing disturbs 
the silence save the deep ee from 
the heart of my companion. His silence is more 
terrible to me than any reproachful words, I 
can bear it no longer ; #0, once uplifting my 
head, I turn and confront the man whom I led to 
be edb 

“Ob, Sir Ralph! Do speak to me, please t 
Do tell me you will forgive me, and I have been 
so foolish !” 

“And she has been so ecnhianticee 
murmur, as’ his eyes glance upwards a ; 
stare jast beginning to appear in the blue vault 


overhead. 
“So very foolish,” I repeat," and Iam so 
'” 


*““And I amo sorry too, Miss Madge,” he 
replies, ‘So very sorry, that I shall not care to 
stay another hour in the neighbourhood, but 
shall now take you home and then retarn te 
town,” 

The words are bitterly spoken, and a hard-set 
look crosses his face. Iam frightened 
at what I have done, and stand a chidden 
child with bent head, 
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“ Come, Miss Arden,” he continues, “it ls get- 
ting late, and I am afraid your friends will mise 
you. Allow me to escort you back to your 
home.” 

His coldness and spparent indifference are too 
much for me ! 

For all reply I tarn away from him, and 
quickly to retrace my steps down the narrow 
lan 


6. 

‘* Miss Arden! Miss Madge! I am in fault 
now! You have repeatedly asked my fo: 
for what you have done, and I have withheld it, 
Ob, Miss Madge | you can never know how 
I feel this, but—I forgive you. We will part 
friends, and Heaven bless you, Miss Arden !” 

And then he raises my hand to his lips ; and I 
—I can say Do more, 

Passively I allow myself to be led down the 
Jane, aloog the high road, and so on to the 
Vicarage gate. 

** Good-bye, Miss Arden ; and once again 
Heaven blese you!” Sir Ralph murmurs ; and 
then I am etending jast within the gates alone— 
while Sir Ralph goes from me for ever ! 

How wretched I feel, as I creep slowly along to 
the hall-door! My father is still absent, I find ; 
so leaving & message for him with the servant [ 
betake myself to my chamber. There I give 
vent to the torrent of tears with which my aching 
heart fe burdened, and sgain and again blame 
myself for the part I have played as regards Sir 
Ralph Darrel. . y 

Cousin Mande is here, and I am fast forgetting 
all my late trouble, while a to her witty 
and laughable version of the end of the season in 
her dearly-beloved London town. 

Dioner fs over, and she and I are strolling up 
and down in the dewy orchard, fn the cool of 
the evening. Only we two, for dear father is 
away buey with parochial duties, and Clifford— 
wel?, Clifford has noo been such a constant visitor 
os the arrival of the fashlonably dressed Lady 

erton, 

Of course I have confessed all to Cousin Maude 
—and she? Abt first she laughs most heartily ab 
my rueful face, which I have put on, thinking It 
befite the occasion j = = emg her 
manner changes, an speaks to me and 
seriously of what a wrong part I had played 


throughout. 

Firat—and this more especially, according to 
her lights—in contracting an with a 
tloner | OF course a town 
be quite another matter. Se- 
condly—in allowing such a little affair to inter- 
fere with my chance of securing such an excellent 

porti as Sir Ralph. 
as we stroll 


green apple-trees C 

Mande returns to the subject much to my dis- 
satisfaction ; for I —and oh! I hope'lt ma 
prove but fancy—that I am dweiling too mac 
when alone on the late scenes, and recalling, with 
a sense of satlefied and delightful pride, the bevy 
of ardent admirers which have so lately clogged 
my at rout or crowded dance. Yes! And 
then Cilfford seems altered—but that may be 
merely fancy on my part, e 

Bat to return. 

We are fast approaching my favourite resting- 


place beneath the patriarch of the orchard, when 


Cousin Maude suddenly exclaims— 
“Tean’t understand any girl who has a secreb 
for town life, with 


“Don’t interrupt me, Madge. I brought you 
out here purposely to let you know what I think 
of your behaviour with regard to Sir Ralph. Of 
course I had not the slightest idea but that he 
would follow you down here (though I believe 
the man fairly hates the country), and. having 
recelved your father’s consent would return to 
town an engaged man! And now to think that 
you are about to throw yourself away on a mere 
country doctor! It is. terous! But I am 
determined {t shall not be if I can help fb!” 

A look of triumph crosses Cousin Maude’s face 
as she speake—a look which I am better able to 
translate later on. 

Then I sammon up courage, and with bent head 
and averted eyes I ask, faintly and timidly— 

“Cousin Mande, oughd a girl to marry the 
man she loves, even though he be poor ; or the 
man who can endow her with all that heart can 
desire, even though she does not know whether 
=e him be of love’s own kindling or 
not” 

I walt with hot and blushing face for her 
reply, It does not commie for & few minutes, and 
when it does I fancy I detect a strange ring in 
her voice, » harsh and discordant sound as 
though the beart’s true tones were being mufiled 
and suppreseed and falsified for the time being. 

“Madge, you are like all other young girls 
of your age and bringivg up,” she replies. “ You 
think the world is made for love, and you are 
still wrapped in youth's rosy-hued garments. 
Belfeve me, ere long, the garment will be ex- 
changed for the more sober-hued cloak of reality; 
and then you will find bow true my words are, 
how foolishly you are now acting.” 

“ Bat, Cousin Maude,” I argue, impatiently, 
“tt cannot be wrong to love! You surely 
must have loved your husband !” 

“Loved my husband! You poor silly little 
country-mouse to harbour stiil the theory which 
your seventeen summers stil! teaches you that all 
the couples you meet with were brought to- 
gether by Cupid's shaft |! Love and Lord Merton 
were indeed very far apart. No, no, Madge ; I 
respected my late husband very much, and I 
grieved and mourtied for him when he died, but 
my heart was never his. He knew {t, poor man ; 
but he was satisfied with the small amount of 
affection I still could bestow on him. Yes, love 
is all very well, but-———” 

"* But, Cousin Maude, did you never love?” I 
ask, almost indignantly. 

“Did I never love, Madge? Yes, long, long 
ago. When I was youngl loved as passionately and 
fervently as you would tell me to-day that you 
love Clifford Ralston ; but fate willed it other- 
wiee, My love grew suspicious, then jealous, and 
so I hardened my heart, and when Lord Merton 
appeared on the scene I accepted him and his 
vast wealth, and Ihave never since regretted the 
step, 

I glance up eagerly, for again I detect the 
false ring in my cousin's volce; and this time 
my eyes prove to me that words will often give 
the lie to the heart's truest feelings. For even 
as I look, the light fo Cousin Maude’s eye dime, 
while the lace on her bodice riees and falle, as 
though the heart beneath is strongly agitated. 

“T wish I had never seen Sir Ralph Darrel!” 
I exclaim, passionately, more to myself, I 


ve. 

“ You foolish child !” exclaimed my companion, 

‘econie: ere ha 

soause ¢ seems to have gone 
wrong since—since he spoke to me on the bal- 
cony,” I sob, 

“ Ah, I thought he had spoken, Madge, though 
you never made a confidante of me at the time, 
and I must say I felt rather vexed, but never 
said anything. And so he asked my little country 
par ee g with him and reign as loved and 
petted amid the fine old rooms of Atherton 
Towers? And what did you answer, Madge?” 

“ Nothing then, Cousin Mande.” 

“Ah! then you have meé since?” she 

ions, stopping and glancing searchingly into 
my face. We have reached the farthest end of 
the orchard, and are eS the wooden 





which skirts the dus 
Pat sounds of apres 
| themselves heard. — 





thing within tells me that Clifford is near. [hesi 
tate while my companion draws closer around her 
still the wraps, and leans her white and rounded 
arm on the wooden fence. 

Nearer and nearer draw the footsteps, and now 
I can distingulsh the form of my lover—Ciffford 
Ralston. Still I reply not, 

Cousin Maude grows Impatient, and then, just 
a the approaching form is within earshot, she 
again questions in her clear, ringing voice, — 

" Madge, tell me, dear, Am I not correct in 
supposing that you have met Sir Ralph afnce 
that night on the balcony!” 

"Oh, Cousin Maude, t can't tell you now!” I 
exclaim in low tones; even as I speak Clifford Is 
before us, hatin hand, and with his sweet but 
grave smile pleying around his handsome mouth. 

“Ah, Dr. Ralston, we are so much obliged to 
you for appearing jasb ab this moment. Madge 
and I were just growing ennuyécs of each other's 
society, so that your arrival is most opportune.” 

“Tam glad that it isso, Lady Merton,” gravely 
replies my lover, glancing keenly at my blushing 
and disconcerted face meanwhile. I meet the 
gsze for an instant, then lower my eyes in con- 
fusion ; for can he have overheard Cousin Maude’s 
last speech? I fancy not, and yet why that 
look ? And then a Iittle wilful spirit 
hovers around me, and I tors my head slightly as 
Iturn away and call to my companions as I 
g0,-—— 

“*ITam golog down into the bg to meet 
Papa, You will excuse me, Cousin Maude, now 
that you have another companion.” 

And then, before either can reply, Iam run- 
ning quickly, with uplifted skirt, through the 
dewy grasa,—runalng very fast, bat when I reach 
the little wicket-gate I do nob turn my steps 
towards the village. 

No! Bat on through the sweet-ecented gar- 
den, and in at the open hall-door and up to my 
chamber, 

Arrived there I turn the key In the lock, and 
then sinking into my favourite seat I cover my 
face with my hands and give vent to a flood of 
tears, 

My thoughts fly backward, and agsin I see in 
fancy, Sir Ralph’s ead face as he turned away 
from my father’s gate that evening when I told 
hi 


m all, 

And then I think of Ciifford and what he 
wonld say did he know all. But this latter 
thought scon passes and gives place quickly to 
the former—Sir Ralph Darrel 

Unconsciously almoet I whisper, over and over 
again, the name; and then I actually smile as I 
dwell in fancy upon the handsome form of the 
owner of that high-sounding name, 


** And he has condescended to admire yéu,” — 


whispers a volce within. 

And as I listen to the same a hot flush of 
gratified triamph mounts to my brow, and 
again I smile, 

Then some of Cousin Maude’s indignant 
speeches recur to me, but chief among therm is 
one used that night when I told her first of my 
engagement to Clifford Ralston. I see her face 
distinctly, her fine lips curling slightly while she 
listens ; then comes the seorn mixcd with bitter- 


ness, 

“And you might have been Lady Darrel!” 
Lady Darrel. How well it sounds to my maiden 
ears, 

So I dream op and on of my handsome, aristo- 
cratic admirer, and see not the dark shadow 
looming in the distance. 

Dangerous dreaming this for a young girl such 
as 1; and a dreaming that is treason against my 
true and noble lover—poor country practitioner 
though he be. 

But for the time I am Intoxicated with a 
certain triumph, begot chiefly of my late vielt to 
town, and so blinded I rash madly on to—— 
But the story will tell iteelf, 

At this point I recollect my duties as hostess ; 
80, rising, I bathe my tear-stained, flushed face, 
and prepare to descend whither duty calls me, 
Downstairs in our pretty, flower-scented drawing- 
room, I find Cousin Maude at the plano playing 
dreamy bits from Chopiv, while standing a 
little removed fs Clifford, engaged in turning over 
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a portfolio of music which I have brought from 
town, 

« ™ All my new songs are there, Clifford!” I say, 
as I pass him by on my way to a low table at 
the other end of the room, whereon lies the 
Janey work with which I beguile the hours occa- 
sionally. ; 
ts. Yes. Isee my favourite ishere! You must 
please sing {b for me presently, Madge,” he 
replies. 

“ Which fs that?” I question. 

Cilfford holds up to my view the song he has 
relected. I glance carelessly up, but the hos, 
blood will ph cw my face as I read the title— 
“ Never to Part,” 

Ah ! How many times have I sung a 
song with Sir Ralph standing by and ng 
over, now and then, to turn the leaves. 

Bat Olifturd’s eyes are upon ms. So I thrust 
amey all hts and recollections of that othet, 
au (aes 
‘*T admire your taste, Clifford, and I will do 
may best to render it as it should be sung.” 

Then I resume my fancy work, 

Cousin Maude’s falr jewelled fingers still 
wander over the ivory keys,and Clifford still turns 
leaf after leaf of my music, stopping now and 
and again to read the words. 

And then, I know not what, but my heart 
beats quicker, aud I feel impelied by a something 
within. me to watch my lover's face as he studies 
the words of my new son 

My hands fall idly to my lap, and I lean 
forward elightly until my breath comes faster 
and faster. : 

A smile irrediates Ciifford’s face as he reads 
the concluding words of the song he holds in his 
hand, then disappears, as with a slight sigh he 
places the piece with the pile he hay already 
ere fle; Cousin Maude’s pla 

pause ensues, while; aude’s playing 
rises to a wall, then dies away In s pretty, soft 
alr, Ciifford seems lstening intently to the 
latter, for his fingers are still and his eyes fixed 
on the et of the next song. 

I bend more forward and read dis 
the words In good bold print—"Oh! my Lost 
Tove.” And as I read therm Sir Ralph’s sad face 
oe appears in misty outline before my mental 
vision, 

The words of the song seem to come surging 
towards me, borne on my ear in his tones ; his 
eyes seem to be bent upon my face in gentle, 
wad pleading, such as I had noted in the dim 
— gathering twilight that Sabbath evening 
when-—— 

Crash! My straying thoughts were back again, 
Clifford is standing over all my scattered music, 
while Cousin Maude fs locking on with flashed 
and slightly angered expression on her handsome 
fa: 


oe. 
“ What is 6%” I ask, as I rise and approach 
the ecene of confusion, 


“I muet beg your pardon, Lady Merton, for 


thus disturbing you, but I belleve I was startied | is b 


at a mere nothing. I will just collect these scat- 
tered songs, and then I must be returning home- 
wards, QOuce again, Lady Merton, I apologise 
for thus startling you.” 

‘To is of no consequence,” Cousin Maude re- 
pliee, with a haughty and formal bend of her 
dark head ; then she resumes her playing. 

Bat no dismal wail—no pretty, simple air pro- 
ecads from her jewelled fingers this time, but in 
thelr stead a brilliant toarch, whose triumphal 
tones seer reflected, in a measure, fn the player's 
handsome face, The slim white fingers descended 
with a crash on the ivory keys, while the full lips 
assume @ curled and triumphant expression. 
And all this time Clifford Is on his knees, collect- 
fog one by one the pleces which he haz let fall 
through his carelessness. 

I watch In silence and wonder greatly at the 
ehange which has come over my lover’s face, His 
lips are firmly shut and his brows knitted, as 
though he were suppressing some great f . 

Perhaps Cousla Maude’s haughty recognition 
of his apology has angered him, I reflect ; while 
I still watch In ellence till the last song liea sgain 
with the others in in {ts place In the portfolio, 

Then Ciifford rises, places the latter In Its 





former position, tarning to Cousin Maude mutters 


forth a few words of polite farewell, then with a 
faint bow in my direction he goes forth, closing 
the door after him—gone without the song he 
asked me to sing ! 

Lost in astonishment I rush quickly to the 
window from which a view of the rosd—his 
homeward route--can be observed, and strain my 
geze eagerly in that direction. 

In the uncertain twilight I note that my lover’s 
head is bent low as he walks with nofsy footsteps 
down the gravel-path, and so out Into the high 
road. As the gate closea behind bim Cousin 
Maude brings her triumphal march to an end, 
and then joins me at the window. 

‘* What have you done, little M to offend 
your good lover!” she asks, in light, mocking 


tones, 

‘I do not think C.ifford Is offended with me,’ 
I return ; then add, prompted to it by the same 
wilful Ifttle sprite, ‘and I do not m'nd so very 
me You ware — rit, little Madge 

ou have juet my eplrit, little * 

Cousin Maude answere, god I do not wonder at 
your not taking it to heart, considering your late 
trlumphs, and securing such a prize as all the 
Belgravian girls are dying to obtain! Now that 
our dear and respected doctor has left us once 
again alone, come and eit down here by me, and 
tell “ all about your last meeting with Sir 

“1 cannot to-night, Cousin Maude ; {ft is too 
late ; and listen, there is the prayer-bell,”’ 

** Ah, I am sorry! I do hope your dear 
father will not dwell too long upon the 
miseries of Jeremiah. I am positively 


sleepy, 
— it is only ten o'clock,” replies Cousin 


Toep, arm-io-arm, we repair to my father’s 
study, where awalt us the rest of the house- 
hold, That night, later on, I dream of Sir 
Ralph Darrel, and his name is on my lips when 
I awake in the broad July. sunshine the follow- 
ing sat 9 + 7 . 


Taree months later, and a ag oy oe 4 
afcernoon {In October, Time; o'clock, 
Clifford and I are walking briskly along the 
road fo the. direction of Ellerton Woods, for 
Cilfford {4 on his way to visit one of the game- 
keepers who has mei with @ rather dangerous 
gun-accident. And I am his companion ; and, 
must I add, his unwilling companion! For 
alnce that July evening, during Cousin Maude’s 
visit, when we were both so startled by Ciifford’s 
strange behaviour, a certain coolness ha. sprung 
up between my lover and myself, And yeu not a 
word has been uttered by either that could in 
any way throw light or certify a reason of this 
coldness ; but atill it exists, almost imperreivable 
and indefinable at times; then again asserting 
and making Its presence felt by long lapses of 
silence, and an sbsence of those endearing 
epithets and tender glances which lovers are 
apt and prone to indulge fa when no third person 
y. 

Strange aay this Inersasing frigidity of 
manner on Clifford's part—this absence of loving 
acts does not vex mein the least, And yet, of 
couree, generally speaking, I ought to feel 
slighted and be highly indignant at such un- 
loverlike behaviour, 

Bat not And there {is « reason for my not 
senting Clifford's indifference. Shail I confess 

t —_ 

Daring the long spells of silence, which so 
often occur, when he and I are atroliing through 
the orchard, or sitting side by side on the gnarled 
branches of the ‘‘ patriarch,” my thoughts are 
far, far away, and the lover at my side has no 
part or lot in them. No! his place is supplied 
by another manly form ! 

Before me, day after day, arises the ead face of 
Sir a Darrel; while again and again I 
start guiltily, and am time after time upon the 
point of confessing all to Clifford, when—— 

Well, something always intervenes, and so I 

my secret to myself and continue my day- 
dreams, In which my other admirer — more 
conspicuously than does the one who is ever 
present, 


Aad thus dees the summer wane and pass 
away, and cool, biight-tinted autumn takes up 





her sceptre and sheds her rainbow halo on all 
eround, f 

And day by day I ack myself what I am to 
do should Clifford plead for a day to be fixed for 
our marriage, for 1 fee! and know I dare not go 
to the altar with the one, while my heart is thus 
restlessly hovering betwixt the two ! 

For at times the old love returns fo fall force ; 
and were ft not for Clifford’s coolness I persuade 
myself that all would be again as before that 
London visit of mine. 

And then Cousin Maude writes so frequently, 
and in each letter some covert allusion is made 
to Sir Ralph, and in some way or the. other she 
contrives to edge {n a little hint respecting the 
contrast that exists between a country and a 
town life, . 


more uncertain as to whether I acted rightly In 


telling Sir Ralph the truth, and thus banishing 


bim from me for ever. 

Had I walted alittle while, perhaps I might 
have become—— = 

Here I hesitate, and tell myself that Iam a 
very wicked girl not to be satisfied with such a 
noble and true-hearted lover as Clifford Ralston 
has proved himself hitherto, 

Bat to return, 

Clifford and I. have traversed half of the 
distance, and not a word has escaped either one, 
till we arrive at the entrance to Hilerton Woods. 
Clifford remarks, as he holds open the gate for 
me to pass in, — 

"T hope we shall nob fall in with any of the 
Colonel’s guests,” 

I glence up quickly, and note the almost stern 
look on my lover's face, 

Yt will not mach matter if we do,” I reply, 
carelessly ; then add, " especially as we are not 
acquainted with any of them.” 

“] heard your cousin, Lady Merton, mention 
the name of a gentleman who fe, I believe, visit- 
ing at Ellerton Park at preeent.” 

‘6 Ab, one of her London acquaintances, I dare- 


“Yes, The one Lallade tois Sir Ralph Darrel. 
Did you meet him at all, Madge?” 

I can’t help the ruah of crimson that will flood 
my face and neck as the name of the man who go 
fills my day-dreame falls from my lover's lips. 

I stop hastily and stoop to pluck a wee floweret, 
in order to conceal the agitation I cannot wholly 
reatrain at mention of Sir Ralph’s name, 

The stalk of the floweret proves rather 
and thus I gain a few seconds’ reeplte before 


on _ 
peek I whah a lovely shade of violet!” I 
exclaim, holding my prize up to Ciifford’s gaze. 

* Very, indeed,” he gravely replies ; then adds, 
“bub I think you met Sir Ralph Darrel during 
your visit to Lady Merton, 1” 

' Sir Ralph Darrel ? Ob, yes, he came once or 
twice! I believe I remember him slightly ;" the 
last word epee and confueedly spoken, 
though I had it otherwise, and head 
will droop, though I would will to hold it erect 


as ever, 

** Only slightly, Madge $.” 

“Why. do you ask, Clifford?” I question, 
rather htily, 

“ Shall I tell you why, Madge? Yes,. I think 
I know. Mad 
day?" Cilfford hurriedly asks, as he tekes from 
his pocket a cablnet-siz 
It up before my astonished gaze. ; 

“Br Raiph Darrel” re eee hot, 


Mage 


verse I fi ly ~ 0 I have 
re can't pass an lon, a8 
never yet had the honour of g bis acquaint 


“Where did you get ls, Clifford 1” 
“ Did you ever recelve such & photograph from 
Lady Merton, or-——f! But I can’t believe that 
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salblel and you must forgive my asking it, 
Madge. I was about to add, or from Sir Ralph 
” 


Never, Clifford,” I indignantly reply, though 
still I gaye wistfally ab the weil-remembered 
features, Well-remembered—-for have they not 
been present in my day-dreams now for many & 
a day past? 

“Thank Heaven!’ ejaculates O ifford, and 
there fs a certain subdued gladness and relief in 
the accents of his voice that I glance up at him 
hastily, and add,— 

“And I can’t pomibly imagine where you 
found this,” touching it daintily with my gloved 


That is = Resa. Madge, and I do not 
think ft would be wise to impart it to you, since 
you know nothing of it, eon pot o, I will 
destroy {t at once, and then I feel easier 
and more sa Oh, Madge | if you had con- 
fessed to ite ownership I do not kuow what 
would have become of me! But now I feel such 
a relief, euch a return to a happiness to which I 
have been a for some time past. Now 
we will destroy photo aud throw the pieces 
to the autumn winds,” ; 

So saying, Clifford prepares to rend the like- 
ness In two, when I suddenly lay my bands upon 
it and exclaim— 

* Stay, Oilfford! It may belong to Cousin 

8, 


"*T do not care {n the least who may be the 


owner of It, ed it be not my own little 
"re + at the same time with- 
dra the photo from my grasp; and encir- 


cling me with his arm he stoops and lays his lps 
on mine with all his old fondness sod eden 
of manner, 

“And now, Madge, for the demolition of 
another’s property |" 

I am powerless to stay the act; in a few 
moments the around us fs strewn with 
little bits of card-board. I glance at one as it 
floats earthward with upturned face, and on it 
T note the features of the man whom I am learn- 
ee to dwell upon so con- 

antly, 

Dare I stoop and pick it up! 

T am two or three paces in the rear, and Clif- 
ford will never 


“That is right, Madge,” he says, careleasly, 
Pick it up tear ip In still smaller bite. 
o knows but Sir Ralph may pass thie 


~ iz 


é 
ie 
F 


E 
E 


i 


till the keeper's cottage appears in view. 
will walt outside, Clifford! I do nob care 
to sit indoors with old Granny Martin. She Is 
80 deaf that it fs quite a labour to exchange even 
& few sentences.” 

“Very well, Madge, I shall not belong. Which 
way do you Intend taking, In case I should not 
there le fous el I 

me. I must 
choose one, and Fate ls at my side, 


hin down rete I reply, advanciog 
one nearest to us. 
prevent, then, Madge; I 








which, though restricted in my lover’s presence, 
now trickle quickly down my cheeks. And then 
my thoughts revert to the subject which is 
causing my grief, 

“T can’t possibly Imegiue where Clifford found 
it,” I murmur, ever 20 softly, for I am fearful 
lest any of Colonel Ellerton’s guests should be 
near. “Cousin Maude must have brought it 
with her, and left it lying about ; bub then why 
should Ciifford have stolen It from her, and what 
indaced him to take such an Interest in a man 
of whom he knows nothing? Unless--—’” 

And then I stop, and noting a fallen trunk 
at the side of the grassy path I approach ft, 


and seat myself thereon; then I resume my | 


m 
My Iset word “ unless” has recalled to me the 
when Cousin Maude and I strolled in the 
, and Clifford joined us from the road ; 
and all too distinctly I remember, like a flash, 
the import of her speech previous to Clifford join- 
ing us, 

Yes ; tt bas been as I feared, and Clifford must 
have overheard Cousin Maude’s words. 

So absorbed do I become in my retrospections 
and recollections that I fairly start from my seat 
on the fallen trunk with a slight scresm as a 
black-and-tan terrier breaks from the bruehwood 
at my side, aud greets me with loud and nofsy 
barking. 

“Down, Vizen, down!” exclaims a voice ab 
the same moment from behind me; then adds, 
¥ Allow me to apologise for my dog thus start/ing 
you.” 

Hurried!y I turn, and there, hat fo hand, and 
bowing courteously, le Sir Ralph Darrel. 

y Arden! Tails fe, indeed, an unexpected 
pleasure!” the latter exclaims, holding forth his 
hand meanwhile, 

With hob and bluabing face I put forth mine 
also, and allow it to rest unresistingly in the 
firm grasp with which it fs Imprisoned. 

“I did nob expect to meet you, Sir Ralph!” I 
atammered forth, after a few seconds of in- 
expressible confusion, during which Sir Ralph 
has continued to retain my fingers within his, 

“ Nor L you, Mies Arden, though I hoped that 
Fate would be kind to me, and, you eee, she has 
not disappointed me, But my dog has disturbed 
you, Misa Arden ; allow me to lead you to your 
seat,’ 


And with the same stately grace and courtesy 
as though he was in a crowded drawing-room, 
Sir Ralph places my hand within his arm, and 
leads me to the failea trunk. 

Then seating himself In careless attitude he 
whiatles to his deg, who fs roamfog restiesaly in 
and out of the brushwood, while I remain still in 
& semi-state of delighted contusion, 

I had so often dreamed of a meeting aince that 
fair Sabbath evening when my own Ups bad given 
Sir Ralpb his congé, and now tt has come—this 
ay ae ‘or meeting. And I feel powerless to say 
or do anythin 


“The irowey seemed long to me since—sinca 
we parted, Mies Arden. Has it been the same to 
yout Bat, 20) That fs a foollsh question of 
mine, for, of course, there are ao many thirgs 
woman can take pleasure ip, and they serve 
co neg. bo pass away the time; while for us 
men, we haye nothing to fail back upon but onr 


pipes, and then often amid their samcke our 


thoughts revert to pleasanter and bappfer times, 
and we in fancy go over the ‘ might-have-been.’ 
Ah! believe me, Miss Arden, there is nothing 
sadder on this earth than the terrible ' might- 
have-been |’ ” 

And so Sir Ralph talks on, and ever and anon 
his eyes are turned fall upon me, and I return 
their glances In a shy and confuved way. 

Once I read fn them a look of such—vwell, 
look that causes me to lower my gez9, and which 
covers my face with blushes, While still his 
low, soft volea sounds in my ear, fillfog me with 
pleasure and yet with pain at the same moment, 

My delight at this meeting knows no bounds ; 
but it Is followed so closely by the recollection 
that Clifford msy appear ab any moment that I 
scarcely know which predominates——the pleasure 
or the pain, 

“You are nob wandering here alone, Miss 


a2 





Arden } 


If ao, you will allow me the pleasure o 
escorting you back to the Rectory ! 
“Tam waiting here for—for some one, Sir 


Ralph,” I stammer; “and I musb be going now, 
or we may miss one another,” 

I rise as I speak, and with » quick and hurried 
bow am turning away, when a hand js iaid un 


coremoniousfy on iny shoulder, and a voice—oh, 
how it thrills me !—eounds close in my ear, 

* Going so scon, Miss Arden, aud without any 
other farewell than a formal bend? And I hav 
so longed, so hoped for another meeting, and now 
10 ts ended thus!” 

“I did not mean to be stiff and formal, Sir 
Ralph ; but I must go, Here fe Clifford.” 

* Good-bye, then, Miss Arden! We ehall 
meet again, Madge.” 

He raises bis hat courteously and turns sway 
while I walk forward to meet my lover. A 
dark shade rests on Clifford’s brow ; but his tone 
ischeery cnough as he greets me. 

‘'T have not kept you walting long, Madgs 
And I hope I did not interrupt Sir Ralph Darre!’s 
conversation. Was he foquiring for hie photo- 
graph, or were you giving him a detailed account 
of its recent demolition #” 

‘*T have only spoken. a very few words to Sir 
Ralph, Ciifford; none but what anyone might 
have been a listener to,” I reply, somewhat 
loftily. 

““] do not doubt you, Madge, dear. But 
thank Heaven, I was not far off,” he wutters, 
rather to himself than to me. 

Again the set lips and knitte: brows. I feel 
very mach annoyed. What possible harm car 
there be fu my thus-conversing with one whom 
I -have so cften met in my Cousin Mand’s 


nce! + * * * 

** Madge, do you believe in dreams?” 

The. question comes from Cilfford. IT am 
spendiog the afternoon at his home, Mrs. Ral- 
ston, always more or less an invalid, has just left 
us and gone indoors to ber sofa by the low 
French window, from which, as she laughingly 
telle us, she oan stili view our dear forms, 

‘* Madge, do you believe In dreams?” 

We are standing together on the small, smooth 
lawn facing the parlour window, through which 
I catch « glimpse of Mra. Ralston’s white cap, 
when my lover puts his question, 

“Dol believe In dreams! What a strange 
question, Cilfford. No, of course I do nob; at 
least, I hope I am not so allly,’ I reply, rather 
scornfully, as I turn and walk away towards a 
emall arbour, almost hidden from view by the 
glosey laurels growing around it. 

My lover follows me and seats himself by my 
side. 

‘Madge, dear, I have a reason for asking you. 
Tused not to believe In the supernatural, but I 
have had good cause lately to think with Byrou 
that ‘They speak like sybils of the future !’” 

** Clifford, how strangely you talk, Bat i 
remember now you spoke of a dream that seemed 
to haunt you on the nighb of my return home 
from Cousin Maude’s, I asked you then to relate 
itto me, but you would not!" I exclaim, rather 
pettishiy. ; 

“T recollech % all, Madge, dear! I did not 
satisfy your curiosity then, as I did not deem it 
necessary; but now, perhaps, it is better that 
you should know that, and also our eecret,’’ 

** Whose secrat, Clifford 1” 

‘*My mother’s and mine, darling. Lizten. 
Lay your hand in mine and hear me patiently. 
You-are not cold. dear ¢”’ 

* No; ob no, Ciifford. Tell me thy dream— 
and the secret!” I answer quickly, aff the eame 
time obeying Olifford’s ri quest, and placing my 
hand within his, 

Silence for a few seconds, while my lover looks 
up abt the Oetober sky overhead, and I watch the 
expreesion of hisfacs. Still with upturned face 
be speaks again : : 

‘« Madge, I will begin with the secret. Four 
years ago this very month I had asister living.” 

“ A slater, Cilfford ” L interrupt, quickly. 

"Yes, dear. A little sister as pretty and 
charming as yourself, Aud I worshipped ber 
almost, and so did my mother, She was the 
Nght of our small home after my father died, 
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and we both thought so much of her. Dear 
little Kitty! And then one fair summer's morn 
there came to our small village a wandering 
artist—a man of about forty, with fine figure, and 
large dark eyes, and grave, yet fascioating 


manner. 

*'A week passed by and rumours reached our 
emall household of the beautlfal bits of scenery 
dashed off In free and careless style by this 
stranger-ortist, And Kitty, my own dear little 
sister, laughiogly sald that she must see the 
paintings. She was fond of her brush, and had 
some taste, though at present uncultivated. 

“ Day by day she wished more and more fora 
sight of the stranger's canvas; and at length 
she had her wish gratified. 

“Ah! how weil I remember that bright May 
evening, when, sitting alone with my mother fo 
our pretty sitting-room, the door suddenly flew 
open and Kitty entered with sparkling and 
flushed cheeks, and then her tale was ; and 
harmless enough {t seemed to us that bright May 
évening, and merrily enough we joined in Kitty's 
clear, happy laughter, as she told in her pretty 
way all the {ocidents connected with her casual 
meeting with the etranger-artist, and her view 
of his wonderful sketches, 

" Ay! we could nelther of us foretell the future, 
nor divine for an fnostant that the day would 
come when the thought and remembrance of 
that evenlog, which was fraught with so much 
merriment to us then, would be as gall and bit- 
terness to our hearts hereafter | 

“The weeks flew by, and the artist was no 
longer a stranger to ua, bate frequent guest at 
our ri And Kitty—our dear, innocent Kitty 
Ww it was easily seen from the beginning 
whata charm his presence had for her. All the 
love of her sweep maiden heart was showered 
upon Ralph Gordon!” 

(I atarted visibly at mere mention of the 
familiar name—Christian.) 

“You are cold, Madge, dear? I can finish 
another time.” 

* Go on, please, It was only a—a spider that 
made me start so,” 

Clifford draws still closer to me, then con- 
tinves, — 

“* Yes, may own dear sister loved Reiph Gordon 
with all her heart ; and shamefully he returned 
her maiden confidence |” 

Clifford pauses, while an angry look passes 
over his countensnce, 

“Villain!” he matters beneath bis breath, 
whilet his right hand fs raised and clenched, as 
though against some hidden foe. 

**Cilfford! Don’t look sol” I murmar, 
leaning my head against his shoulder, while the 
tears will trickle down my cheeks. 

At my worde—at my action—Cilford starts. 


Then, down at tear-stained cheeks, 
poem om Ke 


. “My own little Madge! Did I hten ‘you, 
dear! I wil! not finish my——” as : 

“Oh, please goon, Clifford!” I plead, “ Your 
little eister—what happened next ?”’ 

** Poor little Kitty! She gave her wealth of 
love, and received {a reburn—a broken heart! 
They were married, and this Ralph Gordon took 
her away to some quiet seaside lodgings—only 
fora time, he assured my mother. But he 
feared to declare bis marriage to his friends just 
then, as he did not wish to offend an old uncle 
who was very rich, and whose estates he hoped, 
and bad every reason to expect, he should inherlt 
should he continue to please him till the time of 
hisdeath. And go In tears and sorrow we let 
our Kitty go away with her artie}-husband. And 
for » time all seemed well with her. Her weekly 
budget of domestic news was bright and cheer- 
ful in ite tone, 

“Then came achange. Bat I will not harrow 
your feelings by relating minutely all that hap- 
pened to our dear little Kitty. The months 
passed by; and then, just as she was looking 
forward to holding {n her arms her first-born 
child the end came. 

*'My mother was hastily summoned, and three 
weeks later all was over; and our bright and 
pretty Kitty lay beneath the sod fn the small 
churchyard jast within the sound of the restless 
waves she had Jearned to love in her lonely wife- 





hood ; for I learnt {t all from my mother later on 
to whom Kitty had confessed all a few hours 
before her end came, ‘js 

“ Her husband had soon got tired of her pretty 
face and artless ways, and, with some excuse or 
the other, had gone his way for weeks at a time, 
and left her to bear, as wellas she might, the 
réle of neglected wife! Where he went, she was 
ignorant—or pretended to be—though mother 
always thinks she had the clue, but would not 
cae Ew to 5 Dray on Pe 
lov’ true lit (tty! Oh, 
can never know how we have tem Bey 4 = 
we keep ber wooing, her marriage, aud her death 
& secret now, for it all seems so sacred to us that 
we naturally shrink from letting strangers into 
our But you—you will soon be one 
of us, darling ; therefore I have told you this— 
my mother wished ft aleo, And then, 2, 
another reason Is, Madge, I believe that you have 
met this man, and I dread his fascinating waye | 
I have been warned in « dream !” 

Clifford speaks hurriedly and excitedly ; then 
stope suddenly and glances round him, as though 
fearful of listeners. While I—a fearful idea 
has flashed through my brain! Can Sir Ralph 
Darrel and the husband of C.ifford’s sister be 
same! And then again, what can possibly have 
js. open the ides to me? I cannot eay ; but I 

ao sure that I am correct fn my surmizes that 
I do not hasten Clifford for any further explana- 
tion and enlightenment Ss subject. 

Five minutes or thereabouts paze3s by in allence, 
then Clifford speaks again. 

** Now for my dream, Madge. I dreamed that 
you and I were together In some falr, flowery 
meadow, through which flowed a wide and silvery 
stream ; we stood together, hand in hand, and 
watched {t as It flowed gently onward. Saddenly 
another figure came into view, and took up ite 
position exactly facibg us, but on the other bank 
of the stream. It stood there silently and 
motionless ; then suddenly raised [ts left hand 
and beckoned to you. You smiled in return, 
aad slipped your hand quickly from my grasp, 
then tock a step or two forward, as though you 
would leave me for that other ; but, even as your 
feet trod the brink of the stream, a chasm opened 
and you disappeared! At the same instant a 
loud Isugh of mockery and derision {ssued from 
the lips of the figure on the opposite bank, while 
I fell senseless to the That fs my dream, 
Madge. Not very dreadfal in the telling, you 
will say ; but I yet feel thankful that [t was only 
a dream |” 

“Bat the figure, Clifford, that beckoned to 
me—did you know {t, or recognize {t 1" 

“JT did, Madge; and therein lies all my 
terror 1” 

All my bygone day-dream, in which Sir Ralph 
Darrel’s face and form had 2 reckay eamemyes | 
and so conspicuously, recur suddenly to me ; 
faint with suppressed agitation, I falter forth, 
“ Who was ft, Clifford ?” 

“Tt was the face and form of the man who 
ruined my alater’s happiness! It was the face 
and form of him whose likeness we destroyed 
together fn Ellerton Woods, Madge!” 

* Bat, Clifford ; that was the photograph of Sir 
Ralph Darrel!” I exclaim. 

‘*Sir Ralph Darrel now, Madge, His hopes 
have been realised, and he has succeeded to the 
title and estates he so coveted, But Sir Ralph 
Darrel or plain Ralph Gordon, the man is the 
same for all that, And you have met him, 
Madge !—have been thrown in bis way in crowded 
ball-room, and have stood with him io the moon- 
Mt balcony. and, thank Heaven, have come back 
to me unscathed | ” 

Oh ! the rush of shame that dyes my soul then 
as my lover speaks! Unsca’ ! I, who have, 
day by day, been treacherously devoting the 


hours to dreaming of another than my lawfal | kno 


lover ! 
The twilight {s gathering fash now, and I 
comfort myself that my face fs too much in the 
shade for Clifford to read all the agitation there- 
on ; but speak I must. 

*Cdfford | The photograph—where did you 
find tb?” 

“Where I found one of the same once 
before, when he came as Kitty's lover, Madge.” 





| 





“ Where was that!” I stammer forth. 
*' Enclosed within the leaves of a eong that my 

cellght evaines” OMeaiein aie 
ght * re A 

** Ah, I remember now ! Bat he did not t 
Be Sen 5 er ne for I sorted all 
only ” 

“ Never mind, dear, who put {b there, 
Clifford. “TI am quite satisfied 
oon ane Se through the agency of these 
It 


ie 


** Clifford, I am cold.” 
*' We will go {indoors to the mother, dear.” 


oe * * * 

The last scene rieas before me. 
“ Madge, I have just come fro 
Mra. Bonce’s 


“She wae such a pretty, clever little thing, 
Father! I think I will go up end see ter tae 
afternoon.” 


F 


you 
Madge. I am glad you will go to-day, for I fear 


‘ST fear so, Madge.” 

Later on in the day, about agg cy three 
o'clock, J find myself sitting by the -aide of 
poor Ellen Bonce, 

A faint, sweet smile irradlates her once pretty 
face, as I read from the Book. 

“One chapter more,” she murmurs, as I af 
pag, eon Be eee Se ee towards 
her. “Just one more please, Madge |” she 
pleads. 

I cannot refuse her, so turn again to the place 
eae inthe 

he time quickly by. lready it is getting 
Shek ot my homeward walk. 

I my reading to a close and take my fare- 
well of the dying girl. 

“Do not trouble to come down with me, Mrs, 
Benee ; I eon Gnd say way ont, and 5 wane to go 
into the library for a book of which 
Colonel said I might have to read. Do not let 
me take you away from Ellen ; I can find my 
way easily.” 

Mrs. Bonce yields at length, and I descend the 
grand old and make my way to the 
Hbrary. Silence reigns throughout the house, 

Colonel the 


winter, and there is but one servant at present 
under Mrs, Bones. 

In the Ifbrary it fs darker still. Some of the 
shutters are still barred. ae 

I cross the room, and make my way to the 
where I 


the pane, and her eyes 
-— > cautiously, into the room, 

With a slight exclamation I turn away, and 
cross to the bookshelves, 

‘*'Who is the woman!" I. wonder, “ Some 
friend of the servants, I suppse.” 

Concluding thus, I continue my search uncon- 
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time g, to all around me, and start aside 
with « slight ecream, as 8 voice sounds in my ear, 
aud close to me. 

s We have met again then, Madge! I prophe- 


aled to you In the 
I ama true 
“Sir Ralph Darrel !” I gasp. 


woods that day we should, and 


“ Yeu, Madge. you are glad to see me?” 
As he be bends forward, and takes my 
hand in his. 


and dark eyes; but the expression in the 
latter. Ab, I shudder as I glance up and note ft 
all! Like a flash, too, comes the recollection of 
his dead wife, 

Again he sp _ 

" Madge, I have sought lovg how I might bring 
about this meeting, and now Fate has laid it 
ab my feet. Madge, now I can tell you whatI 
have suffered since last we parted, and now I can 
hear from your lips that you will no longer look 
coldly on me, or set aside my love!" 

As he utters the last words alow hissing cound 
makes itself distinctly heard from the direction 
of the window sgainst which I had seen the 
woman’s face pressed. 

“Sir Ralph, you forget that—that I am 


already promised to——— 

“Ab, yes. To the respected doctor of this 
small village, Madge. No, I do not forget any- 
thing ; that fo is swallowed up in the other 
has taken complete possession of 
the thought of the great love which 


& 


my 
last thought. Madge, Madge, I love you! 
not reject my love }” 
Again the hissing sound, but this time far 
more distincd, It reaches my companion’s ear, 
too, for he starts and glances round with knitted 
brow and stern eye. 

“What is it?” I almost shriek, for the 
whole scene is overcoming me fast. 
thing, Madge, that need thus alarm you. 
I will just go out and prove to you that there 
{sno one outside, You wait here for me.” 

Sir Ralph releases my hands, and turne away. 
I eink into a chair near by, and burying my head 
and face in my hands cob aloud, 

“Ob, Clifford, where are you?” I ery in my 
sorrow. And then, even as I utter his vame, I 
hear his voice in the hall. I rise, and rush to the 
door, and look out only just in time to see his 
figure disappear round a corner, In company 
with——, 

And here a fib of trembling seizes me, and_I 
au compelled again to seek shelter in the library; 
for the terrible dread has entered into my very 
soul, and I wait with loud beating heart my 
lover’s return. 

For Cilfford is in company with that other 
—and harm may befall him. 

And then I recollect the expression in Sir 

- Ralph’s eyes ae he had bent them on me a few 
minutes previously—such a look of passionate 
and Intense feeling, as though the man could be, 
and would be, capable of anything or everything. 

Still the moments creep slowly by, and still I 
aw alone in the darkening Mbrary, with naught 
for company bat the shadow of the dread thought 
et across my brain as I saw Clifford's 


Z 
: 





bear the consequences of my foolish pride and 
wrong 
Another ten minuter passes thus, and then 
Clifford entsrs the room. I epring towards him 
with a lMttle glad cry of relief and joy as he draws 
me very close to his heart, and murmurs,— 
“ She is still my little Madge! Though the 
serpent has been near her again still she is free 
from his trail, thank Heaven !” 
“O4, Ciifford, where is Sir Ralph?’ I ask. 
My lover puts me from him quickly, and In, 
the dusky ht searches my face eagerly with 
deep and questioning gaze. 
“The trafl is not there,” he murmurs to him- 
self, as he again draws me closer. 
T dare not again repeat my question. 
“ Now, dear, I will go and fetch my hat. I 
think I left it in Mrs. Bonce’s sitting-room, You 
will not mind waiting bere a moment, dear!” 
“T will walt, Clifford, only please do not be 
long. I do not like this dark room.” 
“Silly child |” laughs my lover, a& he turns 
away in search of his hat, 
na minutes elapse; then he returns, but 


** Madge, I believe I must go home without it, 
for I really cannot remember where I left it, and 
I do not like to disturb Mre. Bonce. It is very 
mild out, and I shall not take cold.” 

He cffers me his arm at the eame time, and 
then we turn to leave the library. 

** You will not mind coming ont the back way, 
Madge,” Clifford says; 2 abroragy It will shorten 
our walk, and ib ts ady late. Your father 
will be expecting you, dear.” 

Tam too worn out to make any demur at thie 
arrangement ; but I feel I can only submit to 
apything that Clifford may propose. So in silence 
we set out from Eilerton Park, aud bend our 


eieams ork 
there, I take a candle from the hall, 


and repair at once to my own room, where Il: ink 
down isto my own favourite chair, and go over 
events of the past hour. 

As I reflect on the late scene my eyes wander 


F 


of which I have taken great care hitherto, 
asit is such a good fit, and our village-ie not noted 
for good dressmakers; but now as my ga 
wanders up and down the skirt, I fancy I detect 
some dark spots where no such epots should be. 

Not being able to satisfy myself upon this 
point I riee and draw nearer to the light. Yee, 
there, too surely, are several large spots! Ob 
horror | they are red as blood ! 

Then, like a flash of lightning {t all dawns 
upon me, only I cannot yet shape my dreadful 
thoughts into words, 

No! I must act—and at once. 

Hurriedly blowing out my candle I open my 
door, and descend carefally and cautiously, and 
so out so at the hall door, 

Then with winged feet I fiy along the road in 
the direction of Eiflerton Park, in ab the park 
gates, up the winding drive, till I gain the library 
windows : then on till the white stone steps of 
the front entrance come foto view in the half- 

ht, 

"6; slacken my speed now, for sm I not near- 
ing——- What! Gracious Héaven ! 

There {tb fe! My fearfal idea is then realized, 
and I fall senseless over the lifeless body of Sir 
Ralph Darrel. 


* ~ * * * 


this 

It is a week later, and J am lying on the sofa 
fo our pretty drawing-room, where I have been 
borne fn my father’s arms for the first time aince 
that dreadful night. 

“Yes, Father ; quite,” I reply, as I glance up 
and note that ip is addressed to me In O,!fford 
Ralston’s handwriting. 

‘I will join you egain presently, Madge,” 
father says, as, having placed the letter on the 
table at my side, he goes out, shutting the door 
bebind him. 


I He and 


ge, are you strong enough to read 
hes 


gaze at the superscription for a few 


minutes, then slowly lift one hand and take it 
up. 





(Continued on page 65.) 


and down my dress and jacket. My dress is | 





MY SWEETHEART. 
—10:— 
CHAPTER XLIX. 


Ix such & moment of fntense excitement no 
human being can be responsible for what ensues. 
With acry she attemped to wrench herzelf 
free from that cruel, maddening grasp. 

.. It may have been that in that desperate strnggle 
the point of the long, silver pin Paula held in her 
hand turned accidentally against him, but the 
next moment the beantiful diamond pin was 
buried deep in hie heart, 

With a deep he staggered backward, his 
hands relaxing their hold, and that deep groan 
was echoed In a ory of horror from the door-way. 

Paula turned her face in that direction, and 
saw Mildred standing on the threshold as 
white as death, her handa clasped in terror. 

“TI did not mean to do ip!” moaned Paula, 
looking with stunned, horrified eyes at Dudley 
as he lay white and motionless ather feet. “ Ob, 
Mildred, he goaded me to it! Save me! save 
me!” and she shrank tack with a pitiful cry 
from the glassy eyes staring up into her own. 

Mildred came hurriedly eoees, knelp down 
beside the prostrate figure, placing her hand 
quickly over his heart. 

“There fs life yet)” she cried, joyfully ; and 
in an instant she torn off his coat and vest, 
and had caught up a towel, and with ste: dy, 
deft hands bound it over the wound, stopping 
the flow of blood. “He {fs nob dead, Paula,” 
she repeated, “Thank Heaven, you are spared 
the stain of & crime upon your soul! We will 
soon bring him to, and——’ 

The sentence was never finished. ‘There wae a 
quick step in the corridor followed an instant 
later by an Impatient tap abt the door. 

* Oh, Mildred | save me, for Heaven’s rake ! 
Here is Gregor!” and Mildred felt Paula’s hot 
hands clinging to her, and the cry that fell from 
her lips was like nothing human. 

What shall I do?” she cried, ina frantic 


hisper. 

Mildred rose to the occasion. 

“ Hush!’ she whispered, quickly. 
me.” 

With an almost superhuman effort Mildred 
stooped, caught Dadley with a firm hold, and 
literally dragged him by main force toan adjacent 
curtained alcove and thrust him Into it, letting 
the velvet ‘portiéres fall quickly about him, shut- 
ting him from view. 

“Now you are safe, my darling,” she panted ; 
*€ you can open the door.” 

Paula hastened at once to doher bidding, 
threw the door open wide. 

Yes, there stood Gregor, looking oh, ao hand- 
some ! with the love-light shining on his face. 

**My darling,” he cried, stepping Nghtly into 
the room, I can brook the delay no longer. 
Why have you kept me waiting so long? I am 
so anxlons to claim you as my dear little bride, 
and——” 

The words stuck in his throat. . 

He grew pale as death ; his eyes were riveted 
on a fashlonab!e coat and vest and silk hat lying 
ina heap ab the side of the room, which, alas! 
Mildred, in her great excitement, had forgotten 
to remove, 

“ Will you tell me what they are doing here ?”’ 
he asked, pointing to them. 

Her eyes followed his, and she saw—oh | bitter, 
black shame and horror !—she saw the gulf yawn- 
ing beneath ber feet—she saw the rulo before her. 

Paula shrunk back, trembling as though he had 
struck her a blow. She knelt at his feet and 
tried to s , bub no words came from the white, 
anguished lips. 

Dear Heaven |} the trembling hands were cling- 
ing to him, the weeping eyes were ralsed to his 
in woful supplication. 

He wale have cricd aloud in his anguish as 
the horrible suspicion shaped itself [n his mind. 

Where was the owner of that coat and hat? 
What were they doing in Paula’s bcudoir! 
Where was the man to whom they belonged ? 
And the odour of cigar-amoke made him fairly ree! 





" Trust to 
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with awfal fear. 
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"Tell ms what this means!” said Gregor 
Thorpe, exerting a great control over himself, 

“Not yet—oh, not yet!” 

He gaged upon her now ia amazement and 
alarm. 

Had she gone suddenly mad ! 

“Speak to me, Paula,” he sald. ‘Of all 
people in the world, you need fear me lenst, 
because E love you beat.” 

She caught his hand ia hers and lald her face 
against it. 

"Look at me, Gregor,” she cried, piteoualy. 
* But oh | promise me that you will not love me 
fees when I tell you all.” ; 

She musb have caught sight of bie face then, 
for her voice died away in a wail of deep despalr. 

“You must forgive me, Gregor, when I tell 
you all,” she ited—'‘ you musb, or f shall 
die here at your feet. Great Heaven! there fs 
no pity in your face, no love in your eyes. Your 
heart is growing hard and cold towards me, Let 
me die—let me die!” 

“ Where is he?” broke in Gregor, sf@raly, and 
with a dark frown on his face, “I wiil search 
for him in thie house until I fiad bim, and when 
I do, it will be war to the kuife between ua. 
HH will be his life or mice!” 

He stood there before her, the incarnation of 
the fiercest and intenses) passion she had ever 
seen or imagined, 

Suddenly the velvet portiéres parted, and a 
pale, lovely figure glided forth, coming swiftly 
to Paula’s elde. 

She raised the weeping girl in her arms, 
pillowed ber head on her bosom, and clasped 
the shivering form close {n her strong, tender 
embrace, 

** You here again, Mildred Gratin ?"’ he erled, 
recolilug from her in amazement. 

She turned her beautiful, nobie face to him, 
and answered, slowly : 

“I, and I alone, can answer your words as to 
what thad coat and hat are doing here ; believe 
thot it is my affair, not Paula's.” 

For an instant there was silence intense, 
painful, 

“ Then is {i your lover corcealsd here?” he 
asked, In an amazed tone, as though he could 
hardly credit the %evidence of his amsz3d senses, 

The girl raised her head proudly. 

“Tam not aware that Iam entitled to render 
an account of my actions to you, Mr. Thorpe,” 
she sald. 

" Cortainly not, if they have no reference to 
Paula, my affianced bride,” he returned, calmly ; 
“ but if you are what your own words convich 
you of being, your very touch pollutes the girl 
whom you dare claspin your arms, Unhand her! 
She must join me in sending you from under 
this roof within the hour, I shall take ft upon 
myeelf to fling your lover bedily Into the 
stress |” 

He made a move as ff he were about to search 
for hic ; but Mildred flang herself before him, 

*Do not take another step!” she sald, 
hoarsely. ‘*'I promise you I will leave thie house 
at once.” 

Paula clung to her hysterically ; but she pub 
ths hot clingiog hands from her with gentle 
i:mnecs 

* Paula,” erfed Gregor Thorpe, his voice shaking 
with emotion, “if, even in my thoughty, I have 
done you wrong, I shall never forgive myself. 
You will pardon me, dear?” ° 

She turned away from him with a dry, hard 
sob, and atill clang pantingly to Mildred. 

“T will give you ten minutes to compose your- 
self,” he said 5; “you will join me then down fn 
the drawing-room, where the clergyman awalts 
ws ” 

* Yes,” she sald, thankful—oh, so thankful— 
for the respite. 

He turned and quitted the room, and for the 
moment the dread ordeal was over. 

As the door closed after him, Paula fell back, 
half fainting, in Mildred’s arms, 

“Do not weep 8d bitterly. You are saved ! 
No one will ever know wha hag happened, With 
me your secret Is eafe as the grave.” 

Mildred apoke rapidly, and no one noticed how 
her brave volee quavered. Yer, Paula was saved ; 
but at what a fearfal cost—a cost thab had 





stricken her name from the roll of honourable 
women ia the estimation of the one man whose 
opinion was as dear as life to ber, 

Oh, surely it was cruel, cruel ! 

She had been s> good, so self-sacrificing all 
her life ; but [t seemed to bring her nothing but 
woe, 

Some women are born for sunshine, happiness, 
and love, and others are destined to walk in cold- 
ness, darkness, and desolation, Mildred realised 
id but too well at this pitifal moment, 

The strain had been too much for Paula, With 
a little gasp she sank down tm a white heap ab 
Mildred’s feet. 

It was terrible for Mildred to witness her 
pitifal unconsciousness her own position— 
more — still to be obliged to arouse her 
from it. 


Her vallant efforts were rewarded a moment 
later by seeing her blue eyes open slowly, 

"Was fo all a dream—a horrible dream, 
Mildred?” she cried. 

“Paula, it is no dream, You are a brave and 
strong spirit ; you cau meet this sudden calamity 
without sinking under {1, You must arouse your- 
self and go down to the drawing-room, where 
ae husband awaits you to make you 

8 


ie.” 

‘*Bat Pierce, Mildred—what fave you done 
with him? I thought I ‘heard voices here a 
moment since. Even the coat and hat are not 
here |” 

“T have had him taken away, I rang for the 
butler, and sald to him: ‘ Here is a stranger who 
seems to have mistaken our house for his own, or 
wandered in here by chance. Remove him 
quietly by some-rear-door, that he may not die- 
turb the wedding festivities, It seems to be a 
common occurrence.’ He did not marvel at ft, 
but quietly lifted the slender, athletic figure of 
Dadiey in his herculean arms, together with the 
coat and hat, and bore him quickly from the 
room. Oa the threshold he patused, 

***Oh, miss !’ he cried, ‘I am afraid we are fn 
the meshes of some deep mystery. The man bas 
been foully dealt with. Come and see this wound 
upon him.* 

"*] noticed It the moment-I entered the room 
and saw him here,’ I retvrved, calmly. 

“'T shall summon the police and have him 
taken care of.’ 

“*WNo, no; not that!’ Ieriel, Let him be 
taken to a private hospital at Mis Buarton’s 

ae.” 

*' He bore him away ; and, ob ! how my heart 
beat leat he would meet anyone fn the corridor,” 

"Bat he didnot?” whispered Paula, fearfully. 

** No,” was the reply. 

“What Js to become of mo now?” sobbed 
Paula. “ Something worse will follow.” 

“You must marry Gregor at once, and carry 
oub your original plan of going far away with 
him. Time fs speeding. You know how anxiously 
aud impatiently your bridegroom awaits you. Be 
brave, my darling, for that is your only hope of 
safety.” 


CHAPTER L, 
As Mildred uttered thoze words she commenced 
tying on her bonnet, . 


“ Where are you going?” gasped Paula, 

‘'T must leave the house,” retarved her sister, 
fa a volce broken with suppressed sobs, “ It 
would not do for him to find me here. He 
would turn me from his door, and that would 
kill me.” 

"Yes; but you are fonocent!” burst forth 
Paula, in an accession of agony. 

“Tt fs the innocent who suffer moat,” rétorted 
Mildred, with a sad, sweet emile, her dark eyes 
filled with unutterable pain. 

** Bat you muat not go, I will not have it so.” 

Mildred put the clinging arnis from her. 

“T must go until this blows over,” she declared, 
firmly but gently. 

At that moment, Miss Dawes, followed by 
Babette, entered the room, and changed the 
courses of three lives by that one action. 

So strange is fate—most uncontrollable ! 

‘* Not ready yet, Miss Barton!” she cried, 





gaily, “ Why, you are positively no nearer ready 
than when I left you nearly half an hour ago ; 
and you never saw such an ng ey” fellow as 


that handsome lover of yours. Ah! Miss Garstin, 
how shall we ever belleve in Mies Barton's 
promises a 


Then she noticed how pale they both were, and 
ahe felt intuitively there was something terribly 


wrong. 

**You wil come down and witness the cere- 
m@ny,” whispered Paula, faintly, In Mildred’s 
ear. But the girldrew back witha low moan. 

What! see the man who had once been her 
own lover wedded to another, even that 
other was Paula? No, no! she loved too 
fondly for that. 

Paula turned slowly and followed Miss Dawes 
from the room, quite believing when Mildred 
bowed her sy had ely =e © te 

Gregor came forward ag le, taking 
both her hands in his. } 

“ You are here at last, my darling 1” he cried, 
tenderly, < 

What happened after that seemed almost a 
dream to the girl. She remembered that the 
clergyman came forward, but what he sald was a 
confused memory to her. 

She looked around for Mildred among the faces 
that seemed whirling past her, but she did not 


see her, 

They took their places before the ‘ 
and the solemn words were begun which were 
nd mske her Rg rel ele bride. As au 

ezed dream she or’s responses, 
the minister turned to Begg 

S.xe beard the words addressed to her as 
though they sounded from afar off, 

She tried to speak, but no words came from 
her white lips. 

“ Answer him, my darling,” whispered Gregor; 
“speak up bravely. This Is no ordeal—simply 
& ceremony that gives you a husband who fairly 
adores you.” 

She triéd to answer, but as the words were 
half formed on her Hpa there was a sharp 
and a bullet, swift as a Hghtuing flash, struck 
the gitl, making a deep wound on her temple in 
ite mad flight, and, glancing off, buried itself in 
the opposite wall. 

. Instantly there was the wildest confaston. 

In w flash, Gregor ‘Tixorpe had sprung to the 
window to catch the assassin. 

Down the path he zaw a tall, dark figure moving 
rapidly away. 

n an Instant he had reached Ite side. 

It wasa woman, He grasped her arm, and 
with one wreuch he tore the veil from her face. 

For one awful moment they stood looking into 
each other’s eyes, 

Gregor Thorpe's face wes ghastly white, An 
unknown, untold horror lay in his eyes ; his lips 
trembled with uncontrollabie emotion. 

It was Mildred, pale, terrified, wondering. She 
gazed at him like one fascinated, no 
attempt to escape from the heavy grasp upov 


her arm, 

What fa it?” she gasped, 

“You guilty woman!” cried Gregor—“ you 
cruel, gality, jealous woman |” 

She shrank back as though he had strack her. 

“ You cruel, guilty, jealous woman !” repeated 
Geegor. “Own the trath! You may thank 
Heaven that your cruel desiga was frustrated by 
Providence! You have not succeeded—your 
plan miscarried. I once thought you # noble 
woman ; but I find you the crueliest, wickedest 
of your sex. I wonder that Heaven permits 
such wicked women as you to live!” 

She stood quietly before him, the same dazed 
look on her face. a 

“I do not understand, you say such hard— 
such cruel things,” she moaned, 

“ Hard and cruel!” he repeated with bitter 


scorn. 

‘© T did all for the best,” sho murmured, more 
to herself than to him. 

There was such infinite exdness io the sweet 
voloe, such deep despair in the young face, that 
Gregor Thorps was touched despite his bitter 


ty me Dell me what made you do this—this cruel, 


upgenerous, unwomaniy deed t” 
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“J cannot tell you,” she answered, drearily— | his reason, When she appealed to the physician | How had {t happened that he had fallen asleep 
“you hate me already.” ‘ he sald : while his heart was so torn with grief} He could 

Toad ts certain!” he retorted, with| “ Let his grief have full sway. The fiercer the | not imagtne. 
emphasis. “ Bat, frankly g, nothing that | storm, the sooner It will wear Itself out,” He walked to the cearsat cab-stand, and wae 
you can aay to me could o the matter worse.” | At last Miss Dawea went to Gregor with a | soon at Paula’s home. 

“Have I done so very wrong!” she asked, | glass of wine. As the cab whirled quickly on he remembered 


“ Wrong?” he echoed, drawing back, and 
looking at her ia amazement. ‘‘Surely Heaven 
will never find pardon for you for what you have 
done !’ 


“ What can be done?” 

"Ap else would hand you over to the 
police !” he with indignation ; “ bud I will 
not do this. I will take you myself where there 

further harm, 


the back of the library, mever used now, wh ch 
Mr. Barton used to oceupy,. 

Towards this he took her, and thrusting the 
door open, bid her enter. 

“Stay here until I come for you,” he said, 
severely. “Make noontcry.” — 

He turned and quitted the room, locking the 
door on the outelde, then hurried swifuly down 
the corridor, 

“Oh, Heaven! how can I believe it—that 
she, whom I once thought little less than an 
angel, should have tried to shoot my bride down 
at the very altar? Oh, this fs horrible! Yes, 
yes; I myself must keep her under close surveil- 
dence to awalt my darlipg’s injuarfer,”” 

He scarcely knew how he reached the drawing- 
room again. : 

As he knew beforé he dashed ont so hastily, 
Paula was only stunned, The terrible bullet had 
but grazed her brow, 

The servants were al! gathered around Paula. 
Miss Dawes and the pastor, too panic-stricken to 
do anything. 

Miss Dawes was supporting the head of the 
stricken girl in her lap. 

Gregor threw himself down on his knees beside 

his darling with a bitter groan. 
“Tam afraid the difficulty will not end here,” 
said the clergyman, layfng his hand gently on 
Gregor’s shoulder. ‘' Come away ; I have some- 
thing to tell you.” Hedrew him to the oppo- 
site side of the reom. “Can you bear a great 
shock 1” he sald, gently, 
: Come looked up at him hurriedly, search- 
ingly. 

“Speak quickly, in Heayen’s name! I can 
endure anytbing but enspense.” 

“You will promise that you wil! not allow the 
blow to unman you ?”’ 

“T will bear it, no matter how heavy or bitter 
the blow ie,” returned Gregor, hoarsely but man- 
fully, with a great attempt at calmness. 

“The shock has been more harmful to your 
bride-elect than the first glance revealed, Once 
before I witnessed ju:t such another case, and 
the young girl who was startled so cruelly had 
better have died then and there, for the shock 
leit her bind, dumb, and paralyzed for life, 
Heaven witness me! I repeat it was the most 


horrible blighting of a fair y< life that I ever 
beheld, and I never thought I would behold 
such anotber,” 


Gregor Thorpe resled back, catching at a chair 
for support. 

* Sure! you cannot mean it} I 

_ would die if g £0 horrible happened to 

my darling! Let doctors be sent for, quick! 
We are wasting time.” | ; 

“They have already been summoned,” re- 
turned the minister, “We are expecting them 
‘very taoment, Ah{ here comes one now.” 

Upon the entrance of the doctor, Gregor 
tushed to him and clatehed his hand, 


.,. Do to save her!” he cried, ex- 
citedly, pota Paula, ‘Save her from the 
calamity that threatens her, and I will make you 


@ wealthy man for life, You shall have every 
penny of my fortune!” 

Ktodly bands bore Paula to her room. The 
arlet of Gregor Thorps was something terrible to 
behold, Miss Dawes quite thought he was losing 





i Drink thiz,” she said ;"it will give you new 
e. 

He drained it to the dregs, knowing not that a 
sleeping potion had been administered with {». 

But it did nob produce the desired effect. 
Sleep he could not; his nerves were too much 
on fire for that ; but it had the effec) of quieting 
somewhat his turbulent . 

** Tt you cannot rest, I would advise you to go 
out into the o alr for a little,” said Miss 
Dawes, . The og alr will refresh you wou- 


derfully, 
~ Reluctantly he took her advices, All unmind- 
ful that Mildred was held a prisoner under 


‘lock and key in the wing of the house where no 


servant's foot ever trod now, Gregor Thorpe 
walked slowly from the house, down the path 
atrewn with dead leaves, and out into the buey 
street. 

It never occurred to him in which direction he 
was going. He walked for long hours almlesely 
on, striking at length Into a lorely road on the 
outskirts of the city. The road was difficult and 
dangerous as ft was lonely and unfrequented. 

Slowly, stealthily, like a thief In the night, 
drowsiness crept over him, His brain felt heavy 
and his eenees benumbed, 

He. thought he was tired, and fiang himeelf 
down on @ log to rest, and ere he was aware, de- 
spite the chill breezs, he fell into a deep, un- 
broken sleep. 

Slowly the sun dipped low fn the west, Dark 
gathered, and still Gregor Thorpe slepp on. The 
stars came out one by one, and fixed themselves 
in a blue dome overhead, ae if keeping vigtl. 

The same etars, too, watched over poor noble 
Mildred, so cruelly misjudged, who was pacivg 
the floor of a email darkened room in which she 
found herself a priconer. Ah, dear Heaven! 
what could it mean ! 

Thelong hours dragged themeelves by slowly. 
Why was she so cruelly punished ! she wondered, 
Did the supposed ein of which he belleved her 
guilty seem so very hideous in his eyes? What 
would he say if he knew she was as guiltless asa 
bab of even the faintest shadow of wrong-dolvg ? 

That there had been any crime committed—an 
attempt made on Paula's life—Mildred bad nob 
even faintest suspicion, 


os 


CHAPTER LI. 


No sleep came to Mildred’s eyes during all the 
long hours of the night which she epent In pacing 
up and down the length of the narrow, darkened 


room. 

Gregor bad sald to her In that first bewildered 
moment fn which he had discovered the hat and 
coat, and she had taken the blame all ppon her- 
self, that she must leave the house and never 
darken its door again. 

Now, why had he brovght her here bimeelf and 
turned the key upon her, preventing her from 
leaving ? 

Mildred was quite bewildered hy the circum- 
stancer, as well she might be. What had he 
meant by thoee scathing words he had sald to her 
a few hours ? 

Another avn rose ; another moon dragged Itself 


wearily by. 

She had tasted neither food nor drink. She 
felt faint and weak. But, oh, Heaven! the 
an, of heart, the chaos of thoughts that 

her brain and completely overwhelmed 


her | 

Ab that self-same moment Gregor Thorpe 
awoke to consciousness and to the evente that 
wore transpiring around him. 
Greatly bewildered, he saw the sun shining 
high In the heavens. 

¢ had been almost dark when he sat down on 

~ log to rest, he remembered, and now it was 


Be hat cramped and exhausted, and rose from 








his. seat on the log with the utmost difficulty, 


all, and thoughts of Mildred aod her imprison- 
ment In the room. in which he had lecked her 
fiashed over his mind. 

He hastened up the broad walk in great alarm. 

The door stood ajar, He entered without 
ceremony. 

In the corridor he met the doctor, who was 
just coming from Paula’s apartment. 

Gregor graeped him with both hands and looked 
eagerly into his face, 

“Is she better ?” he cried, hoarsely, 

“Tecannobt tell you an untruth,” replied the 
doctor, bluntly, " She le just the eame.” 

Gregor Thorpe’s hands fell nervously abt bis 
side, Ail the pity he feli for Mildred and his 
forgetfulness of her died when he heard that. 
His face hardened, and someth!ng very like au 
imprecation broke from his Ips against Mildred. 

“It would be best for you not to see Miss 
Barton,” the doctor went on. “She must have 
absolute quict.”’ 

“Te it as bad as that, doctor?” asked Gregor, 
huskily, and a pain like the thrust of a sharp 
dagger smote his heart. 

“It could not be worse,” was the slow reply. 

From that moment all the gentleness and 
chivalry in his nature seemed to die ont. 

If Mildred hed been anything else but a 
woman, he told himself, he would have taken a 
terrible vengeance upon her. 

He turned from the doctor and walked slowly 
down the corridor, 

No one obeerved him as he saw, and he hastily 
entered the library, passing to the door that led 
to the emall room beyond. He flung open the 
door and stood for a moment oa the threshold, 
contemplating the scene within, 

There was no light save that which penetrated 
from~the stained-glass windows of the arched 
celling. 

Through one of these the noon sun waa shining 
brightly, svffuelog the room with a bright crimson 

low, 

2 It shone upon the oaken floor, costly statues, 
plotures and bric-A-brac in this secred chamber 
in which Mr. Barton had kept bis treasures, 

Oa acrimron velvet divan in the centre of the 
room lay Mildred sleeping the. sleep of ez- 
haustion. Her noble face was upturned, and 
her hands were clasped as if she bad been praying. 

How pale and wan her face looked! What an 
innocent} expression there was on it! Who 
would think, to behold her as she lay there, thas 
she was such an incarnate fiend ? he asked himee)/. 

Slowly her lips moved, and she heaved a deep, 
troubled aigh. 

“Gregor!” he heard her murmur faintly, “I 
should have been happy enough in this life had 
I never met you. My great fault was that I loved 
you too well. It has been death In life to give 
you up to her,” 

Gregor Thorpe stood frreaclute in the door- 
way. He quite believed Mildred had committed a 
verrible crime ; but when he heard those piteons 
words, of how fatally she loved him, aud belleve d 
that this sin had been committed because of her 
love for him, how hard the thought was of giving 
her up to the minfons of the law. 

Better far to teke charge of her himself—to 
await Paula’s recovery. Bub where could he take 
her for safe keeplog } was the question be asked 
bimeelf over and over again, 

Suddenly he thought of a safe retreat he had 
read of only a few weeks tefore—a place where 
a favoured few of the wealthy, who could pay 
the price for it, could take their friends to recover 
from a protracted case of alcohollem. 

No questions were asked In this beautifu! home- 
like retreat; but the emiaent respectability of 
anyone who sought admission there must be 
vouched for by prominent people, 

“The very place!” sald Gregor to himeelf, 
"T will take her there at once.” 

He crossed the room and bent over her. 

" Mildred—Miss Garatip,” he sald, sternly. 





The girl started, 








as . 


GREGOR FLUNG HIMSELF DOWN ON A LOG TO BEST, AND SOON FELL INTO A DEEP, UNBROKEN SLEEP, 


** Is ib you?” she gaeped, looking at him with 
dismayed eyes, that grew humid and troubled as 
she encountered the cold, severe expression of his 


face. 

“You will come with me,” be said, briefy and 
firmly. 

She drew back and looked at him heaitatingly. 

** May I ask by what right you have detained 
me here, and why you speak to me so authorita- 
tivaly #”* 

He looked at her in great surprise. 

“*T should think you would understand that,” 
he said, significantly, 

* But where do you wish to take me—back to 
Mrs. Morris's ?” 

“*That you shall learn very soon,” he responded. 
* Come with me,” 

Wishout another word, Mildred followed him 
from the room. 

The door of the breakfast-room stood open ; 
but there was no one to touch the repast which 
was epread as usual for the family. 

“You bave need of refreshment,” he was about 
to add. ‘ Forgive me for keeping you from 
food and drink so long,” but he remembered that 
he muet not glve her one word of kindness, and 
he bit his lips to keep back what he was about to 
Bay. 

“You must be hungry,” he sald, by way of 
awkward apology. 

“No,” she answered, In her ead, sweet voice; 
and she said to herself that it was well he did 
not know that hers was the hunger of the heart 
and soul. 


so Innocent—the very embodiment of all that 
was sweet and pure and womanly, 

As in a dream, all the past drifted slowly be- 
fore him. If it had not been fora fate most 
strange, Mildred would at this moment have been 
hie wife. 

He tried to shudder at the idea ; but somehow 
the thought brought him no repugnance, and he 
was amezed ab himself that it did not. 

She raised her eyes suddenly, and found him 
looking at her intently; bad she could not 
fathom the thought that accompanied his search- 


log gaze. 

When she had finished, she rose quietly from 
the table and turned towards him. 

" You are ready!” he interrogated. 

“ Yes,” she said, simply and gravely, and there 
was still that look of wonder in her dark, wistful 


eyes. , 

He led her quickly from the house, down the 
broad. gravelled walk to the pavement, hailing 
the first passing cab. 

But here Mildred again drew back. 

** This is an pnheard-of procedure, Mr, Thorpe,” 
she sald, with simple dignity. “I decline to 
accompany you without knowing where you are 
going and why you take this unusual interest In 
me, or In anything tliat concerns me, I am 
puzzled, bewildered.” 

“You should be satisfied that you are in my 
care,” he returned, quickly; and those words 
amazed and dumfounded her mére than ever. 

She allowed him to place her in the vehicle, 
feeling quite sure he intended to take her to Mrs, 


“Come in and take some toast and tea at | Morris, 


least,’’ he eald, authoritatively ; and she obeyed 
him as trustingly, as implicitly as a little child 
might have done. 

Yes, she was hungry. She did not realize ib 
until food was set before her, 

He stood leaning againet the mantelpiece and 
looked at her thoughtfully, 

Who would ever imagine her cruel enough to 
undertake the dastardly deed which she had been 
guilty cf! She looked so fair, so spirituelle, and 





He sat down opposite her and bowed his hand- 
some head on his white hand, never raising ib 
once during all the long streets that they 
traversed. 

Oace she asked him if they were nob going to 
Mrs. Morrie’s, and he was almost about to betray 
himeelf by answering ‘' No,” when he recollected 
and held his tongue, averting his face—for his 
position troubled him, and ‘he wondered how it 
would all end, 





* We will soon reach our destination,” he said. 
“ Yes,” with a low sigh 
e at ore 8 e 
atone build whan Loony todos 
and held out his hand for her to alight. 
“T shall not enter this strange place!” said 
Mildred, in affright. 
“Remember, you are under my protection,” 
he repeated, gravely. 
“] decline,” sald Mildred, and showing more 
haughtinese of spirit than he ever dreamed she 


ponsessed, 

“You must come,” he said, very firmly but 
gently ; ‘it ls for your own good.” 

“I am the best judge of that,” she sald, 
quickly, 

A puzzled look swept over 
= to do in this ? What should he 
assy 

“TI promize you protection, on my honour,” 
he said, in an y of entreaty. 


was said that few who entered 
came out of {it alive, 

Already s shadow no larger than a bird’s wing 
had crossed Mildred’s path, and in the fature the 
lo storm-clouds would suddenly burst upon 
her hapless head, sowing the seeds that were soon 
to end in the greatest tragedy the world ever 


knew, 
(To be continued.) 
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It is probable that Daisy and Pansy would 
have missed Mr, Darby’s frequent companion- 
ship much more, and that their erquiries to 
their governess would have been still more per- 
plexing, then was the case, but that the very day 
after the Reebor’s proposal tidings came from 
Lady Dacres that she was returning in a week's 
poe Mi the Castle would be filled with 
gu 

The children were wonderfully elated, though 
terribly afraid of their stepmother ; they bad a 
real, childish love of galety, and the thought of 
the company and an expedition to Monmouth, to 
provide them with clothes for the festive occa- 
sion, absorbed all their thoughts, 

Lilt did not share their delight, Could she 
have chosen she would have continued that 
peaceful, dreamy life mach longer, for althou; 
by nature free from superstitious fancies, 
had @ nameless dread of Lady Dacres, which 
or strengthened inatead of weakened. 

never forgotten that episode of Ga 
Ainslie’s letter ; and an awful terror had fixed 
iwelf on her that the words Lady Dacres spoke 
“concerning his t had a very different 
meaning fron the one she~had then applied to 


Tt was impossible that Gay Ainslie had been 
preg enter p- therefore Lady Dacres meant that 
ctetashe ‘Ohl b tae hab ented 

0 . 
hoped the obstacle ne 


yin bs her old lover 3 
people warned Lilian against m 
Occasions. Both etek 


~The man who had loved her could not have 


Two 
on two diffe: 
been «or ang 


ews AN \ 
fi “ANY \ | 








SIR RONALD LOOKRD aT LILIAN STEADILY: “DID MY QUESTION OFFEND 


accused her falsely, and Archibald Darby was of 
too Acero t a nature to wrong any woman, 
ouble warning rang unpleasantly In poor 
Lilian’s years, and she Sreaded, with all her 
heart, the return to the Castle of ite mistress. 

After all, her fears seemed groundless. Lady 
Dacres came Into the school-room, looking more 
beautiful than ever, and Lilian saw at once that 
she was brighter and happier than she had been 
when she went away. 

She kissed her step-children, and shook hands 
with their governess, 

** You look flourishing, Miss Green! Well?” 

The “well” was so determined that pour 
Lilian blushed. 

* Am I to congratulate you ?” 

Please not!” 

" You don’t mean to say it fen’t sebiled yet? 
Why, he scemed fn such a hurry !” 

Pansy and her sister had escaped. They never 
cared to linger long with thelr step-mother ; 
naturally, perhaps. 

“Tt will never be settled as you mean,” eaid 
Lilien, gently. ‘* Please do not speak of it!” 

“ You mean you have refused him?” 

T did not say so, my lady !” 

“Well, you are a very foolish girl, and you 
= me tell fearful untruths !” 

“You. Of course, when I went to see the 
Alnslies, Kate was loud in her Inquiries after 
you; wanted to know if I didn’t find you a 
treaeure. Of course I told her you were a 
treasure, of which the Rector would very soon 

ive me |” 

"Oh, Lady Dacres 1” 

‘Don’t you want to hear what she said }” 

"Tf you please! If i isn’t a secret!” 

*She you were much too young to go 
through the world alone, and that she was very 
glad you would have some one to protect you !” 

“ She ts very kind!’ 

“Kate fs always kiad,” and my lady gave a 
—_ heavy sigh, “and her advice is very 
good if one can only follow it!" 

















you!” BE ASKED, 






"Tt must have been pleasant for you to see 
Leckenham again.” 

“Why!” very abruptly. 
liked ft!” 

“You told me yourself it was your old 
home !” 

"It doesn’t do to revisit old haunte, Miss 
Green,” sald my lady, and her voice was full of 
quiet sadness, ‘I slept one night at Leckenham 
while Sir John was in Scotland, and I declare to 
you Ieried myself tc sleep!” 

She hurried out of the room then, as though 
half-ashamed of her confession, and Lilian was 
still wondering at 1t, when another visitor 
honoured the schoolroom-——no less a person than 
Sir John—who came in with a little girl clinging 
to each hand, 

It dawned on the governess then that he did 
love his children dearly, only fear of vexing his 
idolized wife prevented him from openly show- 
ing his affection, 

“Well, Miss Green,” he said pleasantly, “ and 
how have you been getting on? What kind of 
summer have you spent ”’ 

Lilian answered simply that it had been very 
pleasant, and then the baronet took her hand, 
and pressed it with anusua! warmth. 

“You must not think me ungrateful, my dear 
young lady,” he sald gravely. “I can vever 
thank you enough for your care of my poor little 
girls ; they look like different creatures, so happy 
and well behaved. I hope you don’t find them 
very troublesome!” 

“YT am very fond of children, Sir John; I 
never find it troublesome to have them with 
= a“ ! ” 


“Who told you I 


and he was silent for a minute. 


‘© Well, I told Mr. Ainslie we owed his sister a 
great deal for sending you here, 
liked children.” 

A little silence, and then, with a courtly grace 
which told of his long descent, he begged 
Lilfian’s acceptance of a present, a simple spray 
of ivy in filigree silver, more tasteful than valu- 


I wish my wife 
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able, and yet which showed che had nob been 
forgotten, 

“From the children, you know,” sald the 
baronet kindly. “I hope I ehall see you in the 
drawing-room sometimes, Miss Green; as a 
friend of my wife's cousins you will always be 
welcome.” 

Lilfan explained that she osuld hardly claim 
the friendebip,of Mr, and Miss Ainslie; they 
had been very kind to her, thas was all. 

‘'They’re kind to everyone, I think,” said Sir 
John, gravely. “I alway detested the sound of 
Guay Ainslie’s name until I saw him, and since 
that I've felt he was a man I should be proud to 
call my friend, I've asked him down next 
mouth, and I hope he'll come.” 

Exit the baronet and enter my lady’s maid, 
with a that she should expect to find 
Miss Green and the children’ fn the drawing-room 
when the ladies came up from dfauer. 

Poor Lilian, it was a trial to her when, elad in 
her plain black dress, she followed her white- 
frocked pupils downstairs, She need not have 
feared being noticed, for none of the ladies pre- 
sent deemed it thelr duty to address the 
governess, Lilian would be quite free to nee 
her eyes and ears, and the first thing that struck 
her was the pecullar plainness of the guests. 
Could Lady Dacres have selected her visitors on 
purpose that they might serve as foils to her 
own brilliant, bewitchiog beauty ? For a moment 
thia Idea crossed Lillan’s mind ; then she grew 
pale as death. She felt as thongh she was sud- 
denly sinking through the ground, The Dacres’ 
drawing-room faded from her view, and tn fancy 
she saw herself again at Eurlemere listening toa 
man’s Impaseloned love story. 

And what had wrought this change? Simply 
that the door had opened to admit the gentle- 
men, and that among Sir John’s honoured guests 
Lilian recognised the man who had wooed her in 
the days of her prosperity—Sir Ronald Treviyn, 
Baronet, of Treviyn Court. 





CHAPTER X 


To go back for a brief space to thad short 
autumn day when Lillian Earl took her fate into 
her own hands ; when, standing by tha wster’s 
edge Captain Beaumont and Mr. Martin, clever, 
ebrewd men of the world though they were, 
could come to no other conclusion than that 
Lord Earl’a adopted child, for whom there 
seemed no home on earth, had sought one in the 
clear, sparkling water. 

Angry with themselves for losing sight of hor-— 
angry with the strange mystery which hung over 
her history—both men yet were still more in- 
censed sgainet Sic Ronald Treviyn. 

‘*Had he kspt true to her,” growled the 
Captain, “ this would never had happened | She 
Wai no coward; no poverty, no grief for her 
father’s death, would have driven her to such e 
a Sir Ronald fs as much her murderer as 
though he had put a-bullet through her heart; 
only unfortunately, as our law stands, no punish- 
ment can befall him. Theeccra of all true men, 
the contempt of good women, will be his reward, 
I shouldn’t care to show my face ia public if I 
were Sir Ronald, when this atory is noised 
abroad,” 

Telegraphing to his wife not to expect him 
until the next day, Mr. Martin accompanied the 
Captatn to Trevlyn Court, and demanded to speak 
with ita master, 

Sir Ronald made no demur about admitting 
them. If Lillan were going to yield to his 
wishes, and consent to elope with him, it was 
just as well he should preeent a bold front to her 
temporary guardians—it would throw their 
suspicions off the scent. 

He descended to the library to meet his 
visitors ; they both stood facing the door, and 
neither of them noticed the baronet’s extended 
hand, or heeded his entreaty to be seated, 
There they stood with grave, stern dignity, as 
though they hated the duty which brought 
them there, and were yet constrained to dis- 
charge {b, 

* Sir Ronald Treviyn,” began Mr, Martin, os 





his friend dto him to tefl the story, “I 
have come e with Captain Beaumont to 
— you with the news of your betrothed’s 


Sir Ronald started. 

" Are you jesting?”’ 

© We should not jest on such a subject,” said 
the Captata, ‘ My dead cousin’s adopted child 
-—the girl yon promised to protect while you 
lived— taken her own life, driven to It by 
the neglect of all truth and honour shown by 
youreelf.”’ 

“ You speak barshly.” 

**I do not stop to measure my words, This 
morning she was In the pride of youth and 
beauty—to-night she fs dead and cold, the 
shadow of a sin reating on her name; bat Sir 
Ronald Treviyn, In Heaven's sight, and befors 
the Great Jadge of all, that sin is yours, nob 
hers, Lilian’s death lies at your door ; you will 
have to anawer to Lord Earl at the last day for 
bis darling’s fate.” 

He never waited for his answer, but turned on 
his heel and left the room, followed — 
his friend. Before Sir Ronald bad 
from the shock of the accusation sufficiently to 
revent it he was alone! : 


Alone! Alone with the memory of a girl's 


fair face and lustrous, dark blue eyes to haunt P 


hia, Alone with the guilt of murder, as they 
told him, on hfs eoul | 

Search was made in every direction—the river 
was dragged to find the remains of the lost girl, 
but they were never recovered. 

The current was too fast for this to exctie 
wonder ; and the whole village shared the opinion 
of Mr, Martin and the Captain, that Lilian Karl 
had met her death in those treacherous waters, 
And from many an boneet voice there rose a 
curse upon Sir Ronald T'revlyn. 

For two months Sir Ronald. lingered ab the 
Court, bearing the odium which had fallen on him 
as best he could, believing that In time the 
memory of Lilian’s fate and his share in it 
would be forgotten. 

Then his mother died almost suddenly, and 
the last tie which bound him to the placa was 


gone, 

For her eake he bad held to Treviyn with the 
frantic eegeraees of adrowning.man who catches 
at @ straw. 

When she was dead he csated to strnuggis 
with fate, 

The Court was ecld for a good round sum, 
the mortgages pald off, and a new wealthy owner 
prepared to livein the house once destined for 
Litian ; while the baronet, with what remained 
to him of the purchase money after his debts 
were paid, came up to London, hoping that the 
stain which rested on his honour and made him 
a banned man in hfe own county was unknown 
to the denizens of Belgravia and Mayfair. 

He was right. Tuere were few wealthy people 
near his home, and the hatred of the poor does 
not travel to London and impress the upper ten 
thousand against its object. 

Sir Ronald found himself very favourably 
received, 

Young and handsome, the last of a grand oid 
family, Society opened wide its arms to the fasci- 
nating harunet, 

Of course he was a bad match, but then he 
was an ornament toany ball-room. And he made 
himzelf very agreeable, so tha} hostesses voted 
him an acquisition. 

He always seemed to have plenty of money, 
he had pafd all his debts; he could hardly be 
quite so badly off as people said, 

Str Ronald haunted ball-rooms and opsras, He 
pever refused an Invitation to a dance, 

He was playing a desperate game—his money 
would not keep him much more than a year, 

Before-thab was gone he must contrive to find a 
wealthy wife—an heiress who would be glad to 
change her plebian gold for the grand old name 
of Trevign. 

Bat, thongh he was popular enough, Sir Ronald 
found a great of trouble in deciding which young 
lady should have the honour of becoming Lady 
Trevlyn. 

He wanted money ; buthe was a beauty-lover. 


He could not have borne to spend his life with a 
plain woman. 

Now hetreaces are not always noted for their 
beauty, and so the season waned, and stiil the 
Soelety papers had not chronicled the baronct’s 
ongneenes. . 

t was late fn May before he became intimate 
with the Dacres, 

Vivian's brilliant, bewitching beauty won hls 
fervent admiration. 

Sir John was a usefal person to know, and so 
it came aboub that Sir Ronald and the Dacres 
grew on very familiar terms. 

In public he was the husband’s friend and com- 
panfon—in private he became Vivian's confidsut 
and adviser. 

She wae new to the world of London life; and 
he her f 

‘either of them of love, It would 
have been fatal to his interests, while all tlie 
affection of her heart wae given elsewhere. 

They were simply rye es ae tne 

autly iftpent >» an were 
ihe, 6 a ieee because neither of them 
desired to overstep friendebip’s barrier, 

“Do you know your husband has invited 
me to Dacrea Castle }” he asked her one after- 
noon, when he rode beelde her carriage in the 


ark. 

“ Hashe? What did you say?” 

*J lefo it open until you had endorsed his 
invitation, Shall I bore you, Lady Dacres?” 

“No, but you will bore yourself.” 

“ Nob in your society,”’ 

“Don’t pay compliments,” and her colour 
dee . “In plain Hogllsh, Sir Ronald, my 
husband's castle fs the drearlest place I ever saw. 
We spent the winter there, and it nearly killed 
me.” 

“ Bat that was the honeymoon,” he sald, ina 
light, banteriog tone. “ You ought not to have 
been dull then,” 

“The honeymoon was over ages before, I 
eball fill the house with company, Sir Ronald, 
aud you will be very welcome if you come ; only 
T warn you, ft will be very dull.” 

“Tam not afrald of that ; I sball coms,” 

“Then I will invite Mies Cash,” 

He shrugged bis shoulders, 

“You ungratefal man ! It is entirely for your 
benefit, 1 can’t endure the fair Sophia mycelf!"’ 

“Then why inflict her on me?” 

‘s Because rumour has it that she isto te Lady 
Treviyn 3 and it will be a little amusement for 
me t> watch the development of your romance. 
When one fs married and done for one’s scif 
match-making fs a great resource,” 

Sir Ronald did not deny the rumour she bad 
alluded to. Vivian looked serlous, 

“Teltao?” she asked, ‘Come, Sir Ronald, 
confide in me, and I will help you to the utmoss 
of my power, You don’t know the interest I 
take in other ty ee love affairs!” 

"] shall never have aloveaffair. Lady Dacres, 
do you deepise a man because he’s poor #” 

“No,”——thinking of one man ehe loved, whom 
the world called poor, and whom she cartalnly 
did not despise—" bud I think poverty ta very 
depressing.” : 

“ And belng poor, belng cut off by pride from 
trade, what resouree fs there to me buy to marry 
money 1” 

“Which means, you contemplate sacrificing 
yourrelf at the shrine of the fair Sophia. She has 
twenty thonsand a-year, I believe ; 20 you won't 
be poor If you marry her,” 


_ Sir Ronald looked straight Into Vivian's dusky 


eyes. 

it eruel fate dsbars me from marrying for 
love—ifshe whom I worship ie auother’s—am I 
to blame for considering the dictates of pia- 
dence?” 

Vivian blushed, Of course, he meant heraelf. 
It never offends a woman to be beloved, Lady 
Dacres might have felt affronted if Sir Ronald 
had spoken of marrying some one as young ard 
beautiful as herself ; but she could not gradge 
him euch consolation as Miss Cash's plain face 
offered. 

“No; you are very rational, Then you will 





o down with us to the Castle next month, and 
Mize Cash shall meet you ; she's @ great fayour- 
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itewith Sic John, I believe he sometimes regrets 
that I do not resemble her, 

Sir Ronald lsughed. 

"That's quite impossible 1” 

Sophia Cash was a young lady of nearly thirty, 
of large fortane, and thoroughly presentable 
family, Str John and her father had been intt- 
mate, and the baronet had been her guardian. 
She was plain to a degree, but she possessed a 
brave, hindly beart, # generous disposition, and a 
mild, equable er ae There were many who 
thought she wo have madea better step- 
mother for Daisy and Pansy than yy 
peautifal Vivian Ormond, . Perhaps Cash 
shared the opinion herself ; but, all the same, she 
was on friendly terms with the young bride, and 
had visited her pretty frequently* during the 
seacon, 

" Of course, you will come to. us, Sophia 1” 
eald Sir John, when the Invitation was given ; 
" Daisy and Pansy will be delighted to renew 
their acquaintance with you,” 

‘¢ And so will someone else,’’ sald his wife, 
archly, “ Miss Cash, do you know Sir Ronald 
Treviyn is coming to us on purpose to+mesb 

Ou ie 


ae glad he will be ” sald the lady, 
complocently. ‘I like Sir Ronald, Lady Dacres.” 

“ And he does something more than like you,” 
whispered her beautiful hostess, ‘‘ Oh, Miss 
Casb, do take pity on our dulness, and settle the 
affair at the Castle. Ib would be a charming 
place for a wedding! We have a beautifgl chure 
the handsomest rector for miles round; and 
will lend you Dafsy end Pansy as bridesmaids,” 

Well, no more was said on the subject, but Sir 
Ronald accompanied Sir John and ly Dacres 
to the Castle; and it was quite settled that Miss 
Cash would join the party in a day or two. 

The arrangement was a relief to Ronald 
Treviyn in the present state of his finances, A 
month’s hospitality at such a house as Dacres 
Castle was not to be d > 

And then Sir Joho was.a generous, liberal host ; 
my lady had the art of entertaining at. her 
fingers’ ends; and the woman he had made up 
his mind to wed would ba in the same house, 
ready fur him to expend all his eloquence on the 
wooing. 

He was @ long time dressing for dinner, and 
his thoughts wandered from the present wooing 
to one that had been brief ae hapless, and 
a is had begun and ended only a few months 

ore, 

He had never sorrowed for Lilian Earl as Guy 
Alvslie had grieved over the loss of Vivian, but, 
ia his way, he had missed her, He had never 
quite forgiven her for escaping him——for prefer- 
ring an early self-sought grave to life at his side, 
He knew in his heart that he. had never really 
meant, ofter Captala Beaumont’s tidings, to 
marry Lilian, : 

The elopement once agreed to, he would have 
known how to arrange a ceremony which while 
it seemed to the traeting girla private marriage 
would yet not make her his wile, but leave him 
free to bestow that title upon an helreas, - 

He never meant to have made Lilian Lady 
Treviyn ; bat he meant to have been kind to her, 
and to have loved her always as much as it was 
ia his nature to love anyone, He bad felt sure 
of her consent, and lo! she had esceped him, 
choosing § means of escape which lefo a lasting 
blight vpon his name fn the minds of all who 
knew the story, 

Sie was dead! her short Itfe had ended 
joonths before, At most he had known her 
only a few weeks, and yet—how her face haunted 
him !—yet she had been dearer to him than any 
woman, 

“I wonder who she was!” he thought, as he 
arranged his white tle before the giass, “Her 
grace and beauty were beyond anythiog I have 
seen this season, She was nameless and o 
and yet had she been presented at Court all 
London would have raved about ber. Poor 
child! che must have cared for me, to take her 
own life jast because she could not belong to me 
before all the world. I suppose it is better for 
me as itis, Sach an entanglement m'ght have 


my wedding ; x 
ft pond y nei and marriage is an un 


He went downataira to dioner, He was the 
life and soul of that gay party, and yet all the 
while a girl’s fair face haunted him; he seemed 
to see two dark blue eyes, and hear a sweet voice 
asking him whether his love would iast for ever. 

Alaa! alas! it was barely s year ago, and 
already that love was cold and dead. Already 
he was wishing to give his name to another 


woman. 

Sir Ronald wondered a little that his hostess 
had not arranged for Miss Cash to arrive with 
him. His destined bride being absent, he did 
nob hurry to the drawing-room, but entered it 
with a stream of other men in time for coffee. 

His eyes wandered round the room as hs 
sought Laily Dacres. They soon discovered her 
on a sofa, and then they caught sight of another 
face, younger, and as fair as hers, and for one 
moment Sir Ronald deemed his eyes were playing 
him falee, 

ae it--could ib be? Were there two girls 
with that bright, one beauty, those 
expressive eyes as only some perplexing 
resemblance to Lilian ? of was fb the real Lillan 
hereelf, and had that story of her death been a 
malicious fabrication } 

Sir Ronald took a seat where he could com- 
mand a full view of the young lady, and eet 
himeelf to unravel the problem. If this were 
_vowroncgeneteretaer npr aiee sertadener 

im tC) to destruc- 
tion Gnjentiy be would never forgive her; he 
would grudge no time, spare no effort to ruin 
the girl who had dared to escape his cruel plans. 
If this were Lilian, then, indeed he, Ronald, was 
her sworn foe. 

Bat he was sure ib could not be, Mr. Martin 
and Captain Beaumont were men of honour ; 
they would not have come to him with a trumped- 
up story. 

Besides, the emotion in their voices, the anger 
with which they spoke, all proved that they, at 
oe lara convinced of the reality of Lilian’s 


An inquiry of his host for the children was 
Str Ronald’s ficst step. The father, delighted at 
the introduction, led up the little girls, and the 
gaest did his best to make with them. 
He was uot used to children, but the little 
Dacres were very simple and intelligent; they 
responded to hie advances with frank cordlality ; 
promised to show him the park and to take him 
round the picture-gallery. Pansy even included 
an invitation to the schoolroom to see her white 
kitten, 

** Aud how is It Inever saw you In London!” 
asked Sir Ronald, when he found an opportunity. 

“Oh! we stayed at home,” 

** Ail alone? Poor little maids !” 

“Oh! fb was nica, No, we weren't 
alone ; Miss Green took care of na.” 

" She is your governesa ?” 

“Yes! Ien’t she pretty 1” 

Ss How can I tell #" 

*€ Why, you’ve seen her ? ”’ 

“Not” 

“She is over there, in a black dress ; she 
always wears black because her papa died last 

ear," 

“ Poor thing |” 

“She isn’t poor,” protested Daisy; “she is 
very happy, she eald so the other day,” 

" And you like her 1” 

“To beeure. You eee, we did have such a 
dreadful time before she came—and we expected 
some one old and horrid,” 

" Miss Green certalaly is not old.” 

"No 3 nor horrid, I'm sure I shall never 
forget when she came last winter; things were 
so black and ehe made them all so bright! ” 

* Daisy, you are disturbing Sir Ronald.” Of 
course the interruption came from Lady Daores. 
Daisy and her sister looked ecared. ‘'Go back 
to Mise Green directly,” ordered the stepmother, 
“ and tell her I think it is time for you t> leave 
the drawing-room.” 

“(May I congratulate you?” whispered Sir 
Ronald, mischlevous'y, when the children were 
out of earshot. 

“ What on?” 

“Your children—they are charming little 





maid,’ 





"TI hate children, they don’t trouble me much. 
Fortunately, they have a rara ovis of a governess, 
whe never wants any holidays.” 

“What an obliging person |” 

“She is peculiar altogether. She fe quite 
alone in the world, and as poor as a church 
mouse, and yet she refused a moet eligible offer 
the other day. I spoke to her about it, of course, 
and she had the impertinence to tell me it was 
her own affair |” 


CHAPTER. XL 


Tue days that followed were fall of care and 
perplexity for Lilian, She could not tell whether 
Sir Ronald recognised her. 

The children had duly presented her to him 
when he chanced to meet them In one of thelr 
rambles, and he had shaken hands with her in 
8 perfectly composed manner. 

He addressed her as a stranger ; only once or 
twice he made an almost imperceptible pauce in 
speaking her name, as though it had qulte escaped 
him, or were a matter of doubt, 

He declared he had lost his way, and attached 
himself to the schoolroom party to be escorted 
back to the Castle quite as a matter of course, 
although Lillan showed pretty plainly he was 
unwelcome, 

You will show me the way, won’t you?” he 
sald, pleadingly, to the little girls, ‘ Miss Green,” 
—bo Lilian—**you won’tenjoy your own luncheon 
if you think of me wandering almless!y about 
without any.” 

He talked chiefly to the children during the 
walk, bub as they were nearing the house he 
suddenly asked Lilian,— 

‘Were you ever in Blankshire, Miss Green?” 

"I have been very little In England,” she re- 
turned, “I think I know no county really well 
except Monmouthshire.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

“Did my question offend you?” 

“Not atall. Why do you ask?” 

** Because, pardon me, you did nob answer 
it,” and then he devoted his attention to the 
children, leaving the governess to digest bis 
words, 

It was not a pleasant prospect they had con- 
jured up. 

It he, indeed, recognised her, {b was in his 
power to tell her whole history to Lady Dacres ; 
and Lilian realised eadly that things would look 
very black against her, An Impostor, a pretended 
suicide! Sir Ronald might describe her by all 
these names, if {t seemed good to him, 

Miss Cash’s arrival created a diverelon. From 
childhood she had visited at the Castle, and the 
little girls knew her well. She managed to spare 
time to come pretty often to the achoolroom, and 
she was very kind to the beautiful, fair young 
governess, 

"You look fagged to death !”” she eald, coming 
fn late one evening, on her way to her own room, 
“ Miss Green, I shall teli Lady Dacrea that you 
are overworked, and need a holiday.” 

"' Please don’t,” sald Lilian, piteous!y, ‘Oh, 
Miss Cash, promiee me you won't!” 

“Of course I won't, if you ask me not; but, 
eerlously, you look quite ill!” 

“Tam « little tired.” 

" Children troublesome ?” 

"On, nol” 

" Private troubles, eh? Or are you suffering 
from the English complaint called home-sicknees ? 
Come, tell me!” 

“T could not suffer from that, Mize Cash.” 

“Why not?” 

"*T have no home to Jong for!” 

“No home at your age! Why you look a 
perfect child !” 

“I am nineteen 1” 

* And you really have no home?” 

© S» really, that If Lady Dacres losisted on my 
taking » holiday, I should only go Into lonely 
lodgings! Iam happier with the children, Miss 
Cash, than alone In London !” 

“Bat haven’b you any relations!” azked the 
heireas, bluntly, 

Not one in the world !” 
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Sophia was touched. She bent over the bowed 
head and kissed the fair, white brow. 

‘You are like me, I have nelther kith nor 
kin, Bab, Mise Green, there is a relationship 
nearer than father or mother, brother or sister, 
and I hope you may choose to fill it to some 
good man. I have heard that the decision reste 
with you.” 

Lilian blushed. 

The heiress continued,— 

“ When one fs alone in the world, marriage is 
@ terrible temptation. Miss Green, won’t you 
congratulate me on yielding to it?” 

Tho girl smiled. No thought of the truth 
pa Ps be married} Ib 

“Are you going to m ope you 
will be very happy, I am eure, Miss Cash.” 

* And you don’t ask me whom I am going to 
make happy. Come, guess! ” 

“I know so few people,” sald Lilian, apolo- 

liy, ‘I really can form no idea.” 

“Well, it is no secret, though it was only 
settled this afsernoon. Everyone knows all 
about ft ; and Lady Dacres is busy my 
wedding. As I used to be a kind of ward of Sir 
John’s, ehe ie good enough to wish me to be 
married from the Castle.” 

A faint dread sefzed Lilian; not for herself. 
All love for Ronald Trevlyn had died out of her 
heart long ago, but she was full of pity for the 
generous woman before her. What would her 
life be like linked to Ronald’s t 

You have not told ms the name,” she sald, 
hoping agatnat hope she was mistaken. 

“Tam to be Lady Trevlyn !” 

Lilian turned so white that a momentary sus- 
picion crossed Miss Cash that her lover had been 
flirting with Lady Dacres’ pretty governess. 

" Woat is the matter!” she asked, sharply. 

“ Nothing, except a in my side. 1 often 
have {t at night when I am over-tired,” 

" Indigestion |” 

“ Very likely. Shall you live at Treviyn Court 
when you are married, Miss Cash }” 

“ Oh dear no; the Court has been sold months 
ago. Str Ronald fs about as poor av a church 
mouse ; bud then, you see, am very rich, so we 
shall ‘get on pretty comfortably !” 

"I hope you will be happy.” 

“Thopeso, They say marriage is a lottery ; 
bat I don’t think either of as are romantic, and 
we are old enough to know our own minds,” 
then, quite forgetting the suspicion which had 
troybled her, she kissed the governess affec- 
tlohately, and bade her good-night, 

“She will be his wife,” thought Lillan, 
** Lady Trevlyn ; rich, courted, honoured ; but, 
oh, I pity ber! I would rather be as I am, 
pameless, poor, aud obscure, than be Lady 
Treviyn, for he will break her heart! He pre- 
tended to love me; he tried to lure me to my 
rulo. He is hard and cold; there fs no pity fo 
his nature j” 

She spoke the words half aloud in her agony ; 
& struggle was going ou in her heart. Mise Cash 
had shown her many a little kindness ; she of all 
the party at the Castle had been the only one 
to remember that the governess was young and 
gently reared, with tastes and feelings like their 
own 

Heiress though she was, she had found time to 
spend many a half-hour in the schoolroom, and 
to do much to brighten Lilian’s life; and now 
the girl heard she was to be married to a man 
utterly unworthy of her—who would embitter 
her whole future ! 

No wonder she longed to go boldly to Miss 
Cash and warn her of the character of her be- 
trothed--no wonder that in her emotion she 
spoke her opinion of him aloud 

**A very pretty sentiment!” ssid a mocking 
volee in herear. “Pray were you imparting 
your opinion of me to my fiancée? I see thadv 
ehe has just left you.” 

Sir Ronald was at her elbow. He bad entered, 
upperceived, in time to hear her last words. 

There was a look of bitter anger upon his 
handsome face. He was not In a passion ; his 
Giepleasure was that cold, determined rage, 
which {a more vindictive than the fiercest. in- 
vectives. 





“I did not impart my sentiments to Miss 
Cash,” returned Lilian, proudly. 
“ But you mean to?” 
She was silent, In very thuth she had been 
that question within herself, 
“Tt matters little,” sald Sir Ronald, mock- 
ingly. “Tam a gentleman and a baronet. My 
life fs open for her inspection. Do you 
think she would believe accusations launched at 


name may be Green ; I can’t exactly prove that 

ft fs not, but I know enough of your past history 

to make Lady Dacres consider you an unit 

Inmate of the Castle. You are in my power, 

— Do you hear} In my power for all 
me |” 

She looked at him, and her heart sank. As 
well ask pity of the nether milletone as seek it 
at hie bands! 

Ooe wild Jonging came to her that Gay 
Ainslie was at her side, one vain regret that 
Archibald Darby, who loved her so truly and so 
well, was not thers to cope with her enemy ; 
then she summoned her courage and turned to 
bim. 


“T have never Injured you, Slr Ronald—never 
once, Why should you seek to blight my life 1” 

** You were mine,” he said, passionately ; “ you 
were mine, and you escaped me !” 

“ Say, rather, that when I lost name and for- 
tune I lost your love too,” she corrected him. 
**Love dol callie! It can never have 
that name, or you would nod threaten me!” 

** To was love!" said Ronald, fiercely ; “such 
love as I have never felt for any other creature. 
If you bad been Miss Earl—if you had 
meé—I should have been a different man |” 

The words were wrung from him in his 
anguish. The veins stood out upon his forehead 
like thick purple cords, 

Lilian realised dimly that he had loved her— 
loved her as much as men like him can do. 

"T would have married you,” she sald, faintly. 
“The rupture of our engagement came from 
yourself, Sir Ronald.” 

"You would have married me, but you de- 
manded a grand public wedding, a luxurions 
bridal! You would not be content with love ; 
you could not trust me)” 

She sighed. She had been very near trusting 
him ; but she had never regretted not d 80, 
not even during thoze dreary weeks in . 
Since she had seen him egain she regretted {t 
still less, 

“Tt was best for you,” she sald, quietly. ‘‘I 
left you free—free to wia a wealthy wife, as I 
hear you have done.” 

“You left me to bear the burden of your 
lies |” 

** What do you mean?” 

‘*3o was highly melodramatic, no doubt, to 
commit suicide,” he said with a sneer; “and 
that high-flown captain and the fool of a lawyer 
were quite takén In by It. Of course they laid 
your at my door—came and preached at me 
for half-an-hour—declared I had driven you to 
it.” 

“YT never thought of that,” she confessed. 
“Life was very hard to me. I could not live 
a their oor Lcould not come to you, 
The only thing I thought of was to disappear |” 

‘* Ay, without thinking who was to bear the 
odium of it! That's just like a woman—selfish 
to the core |” 

“ But it has not hurt you!” ehe persisted. 

“Tt has made me an alien from my birthplace. 
The idiots round Trevlyn chose to look upon me 
as your murderer. As soon as my mother died 
I sold the Court.” 





He did not tell her that his difficulties neces. 
sitated this even more than his unpopularity, 
bat such was the case. 

“T am very sorry,” sald Lilian, gravely. “ Al! 
I wanted was to away, snd be no trouble to 
anyone. I never ht of bringing annoyance 
on you,” 

And you have done well for yourself. } 
stumble on you at the most luxurious house in 
the county, amongst the aris ae 

“Among them, but not of ma,” quoted 
Lillian, in a low voice, *‘ Homeless, friendless, 
the shadow of the past upon me; behind me 
a past I may not own ; In front nothing but one 
vast loneliness! My lot has little enviable in fs, 
Sir Ronald i” 

“They telf' me it te not so—that you have 
found someone willing to overlook your want 
wg I bear you are to be Mr. Darby’s 

The girl raised her dark blue eyes to his face, 
bat she spoke no word. 

“ell me,” ‘tried Sir Ronald Treviyn, “ is 
hg Are you to be Mr. Archibald Darby's 

'e ” <* 

'* What right bave you to ask it}” 

* The right of loving you,” he almost bissed. 
**Good Heaveus, Lilian! do you think I wil} 
oe by and see you the wife of another 
man!” 


** How could you prevent it?” 

‘You had better not try me too far. Do you 
think a word whispered in Lady Dacrea’ ear 
will not change the consideration in which you 
are held? A clergyman can hardly pardon an 
acted He, a wilful fraud, and you have been 
guilty of both.” 

*] think he wonld pardon them,” remember. 
Ing the Rector’s wooing. “I fancy he is too 
strong and noble himself not to be ready to for- 
give one who erred through ignorance.” 

“ And you mean to marry bim if he will have 
you, after he hears the story of your life!” 

“T repeat you have no right to ask such 
question, : You are Miss Cash’s future husband, 
not . 

Sir Ronald laid one hand upon her shoulder, 
his hot breath fell upon her fair cheek as he 
crled passionately, 

"TI will not leave this room until you have 


‘answered me, once for all, Lillan—do you love 


this man?” 

i No 1 ” 

The anewer was wrung from her in her fear ; 
in another instent she repented it. 

Sir Ronald Trevlyn put his arm round her, 
and kissed her, 

“You are mine, Lilian! mine only, You are 
my first and only love; nothing in the world 
shall take you from me !” : 

But the girl broke away from him in pas- 
sionate indignation. 

“ How dare you!” ehe cried, “how dare you 
insult me co?” 

"'T love you.” 

“You choose a strange method of showing It. 
Once more, will you let me go?” 

“When you have answered one question. [ 
thought I had forgotten you, that the memory 
of the reproach you had cast on me had banished 
you from my heart. I find {t is nob so ; the 


y 
be your dearest love, or your 


witchery of your beauty still enthrals me. 
Lilian, I must 

most bitter foe! , say bud one word. 
Which is it to bs?” 


And in the stillness of that midnight hour, is 
perfect aflence, he waited for her answer, He 
felt pretty eure what {t would be. 


(To be continued. ) 





round his neck, the red and white of 
forming a brilliant contrast to his black skin. A 
common and curious sight in the Fiji Islands is a 
newly-married wife presenting 

a dowry of w ’ teeth, 
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MY LOVE STORY. 


(Continued from page 57.) 
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rooms, 
“ There is Paul!” whispers Alice to Flo as we 
three press onward in the gay crowd towards our 


* Yes, and there fe Will!” Flo, 
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None can strengthen my firm belief fn your in- 
” I retarn softly. 

“Thank Heaven, Madge! Bub still 1 have 
prs them, or I shouldn't be here. Madge, 
may 9” 

Ere I can atter the monosyllabic affirmative 
my own true lover's lips are on mine, and the 
next moment I am sobbing on his breast. 

“Madge, dear, I have been too abrupt. I 
should have waited ; but, oh, how I longed to see 
your dear face once sgain, and to read on ib my 
verdict! Madge, dear, forgive me my thought- 
leasness |" : 


‘* My tears are tears of thankfulness and joy, 
Cifford. There ts nothing for me to forgive. 
Can you } You know I doubted you at Gres, 


“Say no more, love!” Olfford fondly 
nae hh eh ANE Gate Snell ot mg 

ie. 

“The dread past is, I trust, as a dream that 
— away, while the future—what of the 

ture, Madge, dear t”’ 

“ Tb shall be as bright and happy as I can make 
it, Clifford,” I reply, quietly, but lover is well 
satisfied with the look of love which I bestow on 
him as I « 

“We not wait for the New Year, Madge }”’ 
a presently, after a brief spell of quiet 


“As you will, Clifford,” ts my simple re- 


sponee, 

Then I add In » hushed volce,— 

13 the proofs, Clifford, Bat tell me one 

: whose han a 

& woman’s, Madge |” 
no farther, but let my head fill ite 
resting-place on the shoulder of my 
orue lover, and I sigh deeply for very happi- 


nearly ended, but before I close I 
my two nieces were only too 
heard of my approaching 
which came off one bright, fine October 


Macias 


Ej 


ais 


queb was of pure white rosebuds, while 
in [te midst stood out the brown and 
remains of the rose — by my 
many seasons previously, preserved 
carefally by me, and now assisting ab my 
wedding by his wish. 


[THE 








FOUND WANTING. 
—0I—— 
CHAPTER XXIl. 
Propasy in the whole vast city that splendid 


summer day was no more unhappy being 
than Albert Delmar as he walked back to his 


no hopes, no foothold, no place 
of rest in the whole wide earth. 
and weary with conflict, almost 
ready to Hie down and die, save for his implacable 
burning hatred sgainet the man who had added 
ggg eer png A carting a 

He had no ct volition in all he did after 


a 


Daneswood until he had 
and here he found him- 
to the station with no change in his 
dno idea what exp'anation to offer 
household, 


no tion would have been 
as well-as the neighbourhood, 


formed thelr own conclusions, and the goselp 
Delmar had dreaded went glibly round. 


exp: 





He had some papers with him, but could not 

read them ; he made the effort, for very pride’s 
sake—but pride had, even in this small thing, 
to yield. 
He laid them aseide and sat looking out on the 
familiar country, each minute, as the train eped 
onwards, intensifying hie power to feel, lessening 
his power to think. 

Failure, failure, from first to lasb—revenge 
that had looked soalluripg—that was to have been 
the dear sustainer and compensation, had brought 
with it such terrible gifte that [ts beauty had 
turned to hideousness. Even this very day he 
had been conquered by the one belog he had 
thought he could mould to hie will, and con- 
quered not by her higher,but by her lower nature, 

Between himself and his wife stood his enemy, 
who had frustrated all his efforts to communi. 
cate with her. And yet it was not this side of 
his retrospect that seemed breaking the proud 
man’s heart—not the fallure he must take from 
others, but the failure he had wrought bimeelf, 

Like an inevitable fate the train rushed on 
through the sunlit country, peaceful and fair, 
sod late in the afternoon drew up at Knights 
Millwood. 

Delmar was out of the carrisge before the train 
had stopped, and came face to face with Evans, 
to whom he had telegraphed to bring his favourite 
cheatnut, 

He walted till Colin was released from his 
durance vile, and came rushing up to him, 
caressed him, and then became aware the servant 
was waiting. 

** Ie there anything else, sic ”’ asked the man, 
as Delmar passed out of the station to where a 
porter held the chestnut, “ Mrs. Forster asked 
me to go & message In the village, and I will fetch 
your portmanteau as I come back.” 

‘€That will do—and, Evans, take Colin with 
you. The poor beast has been shut up and will 
like the run.” He sprang into the saddle and 
bent down to take from Evans the light riding- 
whip the Emperor never felt. ‘‘ Soay,” he added, 
as the man, touching his hat, was going away. 
“Jim "the porter—'‘ will bring up the port- 
manteau—tb will delay you to fetch {t, and 1 may 
want you, Wo, Colin, not with me.” 

The dog hesitated, divided between his love 
for his master and his knowledge that with Evans 
he would get a longer ran, in which his doggish 
soul delighted, but another gentile, but firm,'‘ No, 
Colin,” decided him, and he rushed off. 

Delmar putting his horse to a walking pace, 
turned into the tree-shadowed lane which, after 
many tarns, cventuated at the Daneswood gates, 
The reins hung loose on the Emperor's glossy 
arched neck, just held in the rider’s Lstless 

8, who was thinking of anything but the 
still beauty of the hour and ecene. 

So, till a lonely bit of road was reached, not 
far from Daneswood, then there came across 
Delmar’s gaze—for he was looking straight before 
him—the sight of the first human belng he had 
passed since he left the station. 

Something In the figure, distant as fb was, 
arrested his attention. He lifted himself from 
his drooping position and watched the advancing 
pedestrian—a tall man, who walked slowly, as ii 
tired, and carried a gun. 

He came nearer, and, like a flash, Delmar’s face - 
changed. The hot blood rushed over it and 
back again, like fire through every quivering 
vein. 


Up leapt, in {te wildest strength, the passion 
that had only slept that day because other pas- 
elons had been stronger, 

But this now, at sight of the man who had 
made him what he was, bore down al! else—!t 
was his master, and, without an inetant’s pause 
or thought, he flung himeelf from his horse, 

Pelham Olifford, who had seen the action, 
recoiled; and well he might before the un- 
controlled fury in the other's face, 

“ Ab last!" sald Delmar, hoarsely. “ Answer 
me now—here—for the wrovgs you have heaped 
on me——"" 

“Keep back!” sald Clifford, stepping away 
from Delmar. “You are mad to challenge me 
like that! Think one moment—remember 
Christine——”’ 





It was « fatal word. 
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“You have come between us—you are keeping 
her from me!’ Delmar sald, half-frantically, 
* Deny It if you dare!” 

“Ayt" Clifford, his slower uature roused 
to the other’s fire, “I bave—and I will——” 

Delmar heard, waited for no more, The 
words seemed to snap what last remnant of 
control he might have had, He eprang forward, 
sefzing Ollfford in a grasp that rendered him 
powerless, and twice, thrice drew the riding- 
whip eharply and savagely across his face, 

Blinded and maddened Ciifford wreached h'm- 
eelf free, and lifting bis gun to his shoulder fired 
straight and true, He saw the horse start away 
as the report echoed again and agsin—he siw 
Delmar reel back and striving to keep his footing, 
put owboub his hands wildly. A mist es of blood 
came between him and that vision of a white, 
dying face, and then he was kneeling on the 
long and saw nothing in heaven or earth 
bat inp peneteete form at his feet, 

He was paralysed and helpless, He could not 
even call for sid ; he forgot his sporteman’s flask 


which he always carried ; he could only lay ~ hand 


bright bead on bis knee and make some effort 
staunch the fast-flowing blood that was dying 
the long, cool grass. 

“Ob, Heaven!” he said, ab last, “he fs dy- 
ing! Albert, look up,” but' there was no 
answer. “Albert,” sgaip, this time in an 
agonized whisper, “only once, for Maddie's 
sake |” 

Breathlessly he bent lower, What strange 
spell had that name to call back the dying spirit 
out of the dark shadows that were closing around 
it? It seemed to pause, to stand still, as if it 
waited. Not slowly but suddenly the white lids 
were lifted, and the blue eyes looked straight 
upwards with a long, straining, unearthly geze, 

rigid lips just moved; so faint was the 
searcely-breathed word that left them the 
Hatener barely caught it-—* Christine ai 
™ * 


FTA wild, sharp cry that startled himee}f, « rush- 
ing sound, and then a shaggy form bounded up, 
and a man’s voice exclalming {n horror, 

were what Pelham Ciifford saw and heard after 
what seemed to him like hours cf unconselous- 


ness. 

* He is dead,” he eaid, nob moving. 

“Got your flask, slr}” asked Evans, not 
wasting words ; and kneeling down poured a few 
drops of wine between Delmar’s lips. It had not 
the test effect. Evans asked no questions, 
but bidding Clifford do what he could to check 
the flow of blood ran off to the house ab full 
epeed. But Colfm would not follow him, After 
licking his master’s hand and whining pitifully, 
he had laid down close beside him, wate’ him, 
not deigning to notice Pelham beyond one rather 
unfriendly glance, There was, to the wretched 
man, something eerle in the falthfal brute’s 
tilent . 

0 was & paselve spectator of all that fol- 
lowed, yet noticed the most minute particulars— 
one of the men catch Emperor's bridle and pick 
up the riding-whip and the fatal gun. Nobod 
asked him any questions nor made any remar 
save Evans, who merely said, pityingly, “ It’s 
a terrible accident, sir,” and Pelham assented, 

Then they would not think bim a murderer. 
He breathed more freely, lifted his head, and 
ventured to glance round, 

It was Evane who aseumed the command of 
his aselstants, which Clifiord ought to have taken. 
They reached the house by elow di ; fortu- 
nately it was not far, and, arrived Pelham 
would not go upstairs, He ascertained the 
doctor had been sent for and would arrive almost 
directly, and went Into the dinivg-room, where 
a servant waited on him, explaining that Mra, 
Forster was busy upstairer, Then was left 
alone till the same servant, came to say the 
doctor would like to see him. Trembiingly 
Pelham obeyed the summons in a dull, nerveless 
dread that recalled his paralysed feeling of an 
hour ago. As if he were entering a death- 
chamber he stepped into the wide, airy room, 
full of light and bright with pretty things ; close 
up to the low, white bed, on the other side of 
which the doctor sat, 

Mrs. Forster respectfully made way f.r her 





mistrese’s brother, Clifford stood looking down 
on the face so changed already—it might have 
been cut out In marble; the pencilled brows 
stood out sharply defined ; the long lashes looked 
almost black t the deathly pallor of the 
softly curved ¢ ; the lips, the hands, were 

less, ‘Phere was not the faintest move- 
ment, not the elighteat breath to show that he 
lived, Ciifford would have liked to ery out, but 
he could nob; he was too oppressed, too dezed, 
and, besides, that was so like a dead face, 

a Impossible he can live,” a voice grew out of 
the blackness saying thoee awful words, and a 
woman’s voice answered, mournfully, “ My poor 
mistress |” 

With a cry of agony Clifford sank down, and 
burst into tears, 

"Christine! Christine! my darling!” he 
sobbed, “Oh, how wiil you look at me? What 
will you say?” 

“Dear Mr, Clifford,” said the good old house- 
keeper, gently, ‘it’s terrible, certain, but who 
can help an accident? We are all in Heaven's 

ia,”” 


Again-—-an accident—no other thought entered 
anyone's head, Clifford rose, calmer, more him- 
celf, Ashamed as he was of his tears, they had 
relieved him, He could tell the doctor col- 
lectedly how it had happened, He had been shoot- 
ing, and had left his party to return by train to 
the house where he was staying, carrying his gun 
on full cock in case any rabbits came scrous him, 
as he knew he was on hie brother-in-law’s land, 
He had met Delmar, and, forgetting this, had 
handled the gun carelessly, and it had gone off. 

The doctor, a clever man, who knew Delmar 
well, and always attended the household, never 
doubted a word of the well-told story, and sym- 
pathised deeply with the teller of it, the more so 
as he saw no ho 

“Is Mrs. Delmar in London }’’ he said, . * She 
bad better be telegraphed for—ehe may get the 
next train. He may live through the night, but 
I doubt it. The wound is so near vital parts 
I have stopped the bleeding, but I cannot get 
back consciousness, He has lain like that ever 
since ~ was brought home. He epoke, you say, 
once 

“Once—only ons word, Will he—will he 
ne 


ver speak aps $? 

“I can’t tell, Very little can be done at pre- 
sent, Of course I shall stay the night, Mre, 
Forster will kindly send for Mrs. Delmar.” 

“* No, I will see to that,” said Clifford, hastily. 

He turned gladly from the sight of the silent 
form and changeless face, gladiy sought rellef 
In action ; and, veiling his eyes, went out, and 
the message was flashed off to Christine, waiting 
in London in a nameless apprehension. 

Mra, Forster went to make preparations for 
her mistress, and Dr. Hall was left in the dark- 
ening room with hie dying patlent—alone, save 
for the hound, who had never left the room since 
his master had been brought into it, and now 

healde the bed, watchful and listening, 





OHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue servants were gathered in the kitchen dis- 
cussing the events of the afternoon. Evans had 
to the station to meet the train by which 
ao was expecied, aud Mra, Forster, alone 
own room, was preparing something the 
doctor had ordered. , ’ 

A grest hush had fallen over the house—even 
pave bmn Sauna from drawing- 
room g-room to , and back again, 
wae not heard, and not a sound from the room 
a pol bog sh wh os —— any — 

and s gly on its $ 
without the evening had fallen so still and 
brooding that scarcely a leaf stirred. 

Mrs, Forster started as the glass-door leading 
to the garden was ed gently, and then, fn 
utter amazement, the spoon she was 
weing. A giri’s slender form she could not mis- 
take stood before her, and yet she thought her 


senses must have cheated her as she went towards 
her, holding out both ber hands, The look cn 
that young face went to her heart, The re- 





aaa, 


strictions of rank were swept down, and ths 
mistrees clung to the servant. 

She was a child, quivering under the sorrow 
that was so strange because so new, and the 
women who held her so lovingly, her comforter 
by right of years and experience, If comfort 
could be given, 

Christine lifted herself to whisper,— 

* Ts he alive?” 

“Yes, my dear; and thank Heaven you are 
come. Letme take off your hat before you go 
up. I have but just sent Evans to meet you.” 

“Teould not walt for the train—it was half. 
an-hour. I hada , and the station- master 
drove me over, e have you--—’’ 

« Where is the master? In your own old room 
—beceuse, you see, I slwaye kept thad ready In 
ease either of you came back suddenly, And it’s 
so handy having the dressing-rooms near. Shai 
I tell Mr. Clifford you are come?” 

Christine’s pale face changed colour. 

“No,” she sald; “I will go to him presently, 
I'll go up now, Mrs. Forster.’ 

Her aoft yourg lips pressed the old house 
keeper's cheek gratefully, and she went out pasi 
the drawiog-room door, and up the wide stair. 
way, shadowy In the gloaming, for no one had 
thought to light the lamp. It was all so familiar 
as if she had never lefo it, 

Oh, if she never had! She wenb softly into 
the room, closing the door noiselesaly, but Colin 
heard the souné—he had been sitting erect for 
minutes before—and as she entered came up to 
her, nob bolsterously as usual, but slowly waving 
his tall and pushing his nose inte her hand. His 
delight den only expressed through the medium 

loving pee 

Tt was not dark hore—no shadows, al! the clear 
amber-light of an autumn eunset filling the room. 
Bot how still—how deathly still | 

Sllently Christine met Dr. Hall, who had risen 
as he saw her, and gave him her hand without » 
word—ney, with her eyes turned towards the 
bed. He only pressed her hand, experienced 
enough to see that a word just now was more 
than she could bear. Then she went to the bed- 


6 

Such a mere girl to look ae if her heart were 
breaking, and yet to be so painfully quiet—to 
put back the loose waves of golden halr with 
touch so unuttérably tender, to lay such tremb- 
ling lips on the white brow, and yet to shed no 
tear and speak no word, She seemed o 
if she could not leave him — as if she had 
wets cs gina ve noes ideas thier Paggetien 
would be up life, , forgotten 
her : ae that she had said forgive- 
1 Was he again exalied 
Into the hero he had been to her once just 





thought of him. She looked up to the physician 
with a question that spoke plain without 
words, His face answered her, end she bent 
down again, this time with whispered words she 
could not control—" Oh Heaven, don’t take bim 
from me—not like this! Give usa little more 
time—to bé happy a little while! ” 

She raised herself » and in an Instant 
had forced herself into a calmer manner. She 


eapabili and drew her own 
mournful prom Trnng She could ask him with- 
out 9 falter how many heurs he gave for life to 
run out, could ear in the same way his anewer : 
* I fear not beyond the morning.” “ And he will 
never wake-—never know us?” she said, 
“T can’t be sure—if he does, probably ft wil! 
adore just before death, But he is in Heaven's 
8. 


“Yes,” said Christice, mechanteally, She bad 
not lost her faith—she knew the words to be 
alncerely 








said, but her heart was tumbed—the 
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vill sweetness those words contained had no 
penetrated 1%, She sat down by the bedside, 
refusing to take food! It might be a long watch 
the doctor said, “ Presently,” she answ 
gently, ‘I can’t now,” and added, with an e 
to emile, “I shall be stronger soon—I suppose 
the telegram shocked me, and seeing Albert,’ 

She rested her head against the iw, and the 
darkness began to settle down on the room. 
Toen Mra. Forster came quietly in, lighted the 
wax tapers, beers blinds, and going wa 
returned immediately, carrying a cu tea 
her ralstress, Heer me Ard know box oe 
swallowed ft, but w e was throug 
she could feel fits effects. She learned thad 


ao 


E 


Fanny, who was to follow her, 
arrived, and that Mr, Cilfford had asked if » 
(Christine) had come. Dr. Hall ‘left 
room with the housekesper to take some refrash- 
ment, aud Christine was alone, save for the dog, 
who could not be got to etir, 
She grew strangely stro 
watch, which Death se 
lke another personality, She heard hushed 
sounds In a dreamy way—astealthy footsteps past 
the door, or a falnt ring of « bel! below, perhaps 
a voices in low tones—but she lived In another 
world, Nothing had any reality but the 
motionless form beside her—no sound was so 
distinct as the footfall that drew nearer and 


nearer, 

Dr, Hall came back, looked at his patient, and 
told Christine thather brother was anxious to see 
her, but she shook her head. “ Not now,” she 
eald, and the docter took up his old place. She 
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slowly the features of the room became 
com ae ee see me dulled to 
recall associations ‘It—only he 
could not why he was and 





Still she did not = recall her {dentity too 
clearly, leaving {b to Dr, Hall to speak to him. 
She listened with her heart on her lips for the 
sound of the dear remembered voice—but, alas | 
{t was-only the faintest whieper that came to her 
ear, She could see that he was not satisicd— 
that something was still unexplained after the 


inevitable " Where am1{” had been anewered, 
The doctor saw It too, 
“Something you want to know?” he asked, 


**you have told me who I am,” 

“ There was someone else,” Delmar whispered 
back, as {feach breath were an effort, 

She had drawn back, and her fioger was on 
her Mp directly, bub D:, Hall nodded intelli. 
gently. He had long had his own opinion as bo 
the state of matters at Daneswood, and under- 
stood her, 

** Yes,” lie sald quietly, “she came ax soon as 
she heard you were ill,” 

Scarcely breathing, the girl bent forwards. 
What would he say—would be be glad—would 
he remember! He seemed stroggling to throw 
off the mists that hampered him, She could 
not wait HI] memory had risen up against her, 

"Is it Christine $1 she heard again the half- 
{oaudible whisper, and the doctor made her a 

» She dared not trust her voice to speak 

name even, or her lips to touch his, She 
only laid on his hand both hers, and the unshed 
tears blinded her. His look y Be her grew 
more earneat every second, the faintest smile— 
for In this face all the expressions that had been 
so vivid were shadowy now—came and went, 
and he glanced down at the hands covering his. 


Did he remember ? but he did not draw his band 


away. It was better than she had ventured to 
hope; but, ah! how far short of what she 
longed for! Was there to be no sign of recon- 
cillation—no assurance of her love? Was he to 
die, shut ont and alone? She could not part so 
—there must be some’ more, Bat he had 
turned bis face away from her towards the light, 
es she ge cart a him. She loosed his 

gently, sat down agato, struggling with 
ed * aps This was more than the Maan of 


The b passed laggingly, or seemed to, be- 
cause she ao for the morning—the morning 
that might bring hope, She had food encugh for 

t, but her mind could resb on no’ but 

for and against life. She counted the 

hours with sickening anxlety, and felt it like a 
when each went by. 

@ lived still, half-unconscious he might be, 
but ft was life, and the night was gone ; the light 
was tingling the window Hntels, was paling the 
wax tapers, How dreary it looked, that mingling 
of lighte—even In this luxuriant room, 

The limits laid down had been paseed and the 
new day had begun. Was it an omen for a new 
life here on earth, or-—— Christine could not 
finish the sentence even in her own mind ; [t 
ended In a passionate prayer. 

Was he glad she was there? Would he be 
gad when he gained faller recollection? What 

that earnest look meant! Had those letters 
she had never seen prayed for pardon? Was {t 
for this he had wanted to seo her this day just 


: Ba bom ttle then had he dreamt It. would be 
like this | 


Tt was broad daylight ; below, the ordinary 
routine of the house was beginning again, Chris- 
tine started from the musings that had abeorbed 
her, to see Dr. Hall bending over his patient, 
She came to his side. 

“T had not thought it would be so long,” he 
sald, “ He may go on like this for hours. Now, 
my dear, you bave a trying time before you, You 
must food, if not rest.” 

“I am not tired. I must see Pelham first,” 
po said, Mh ene can touch my bon _ I 

obey you, you muet not tell me to leave 
Albert-—I can’t 1” 
dy cho] Pea it. —— stand more than 
a ’e rest. With your permiesfon, 
peptone tia scum 
; but an {intricate 
wnt T should like” 





“done, Ihave had a great deal of experience ip 


everything poseible to be 








these cases, but still I should be more satisfied to 
have a first-rate opinion,” 

" I em quite in your hands,” ehe said. ** Tell 
me whom to send for, and I will have {¢ done,” 

Dr, Hall mentioned the great surgeon, Sir 
William Beresford, and in ten minutes Evans 
wae riding off to the station with orders to walt 
for a reply, 

De. Hall went down to breakfast, carrying a 
message from Christine to Pelham that she would 
see him in the course of the morning; aud the 
doctor had hardly come upstsirs again when 
Fanny came in to say that Evans had just re- 
turned with a telegram from Sir Willlam, who 
would be down by the next train. 

“* That comes in at 10 30,” said Christine. “TI 
will go to my brother now, Dr. Hall; I will not 
be long. Evans is at your orders to take any 
message home for you.” 

She had been quietly putting the room In 
order ; that finished, she went out unwillingly, 
even though there was so much she wanted to 
learn, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

Caristine Dretmar bad. never ttood in more 
need of that self-control which nature and a care- 
fally cultivated habit had made so strong, than 
when, that gorgeous O:tober day, she entered the 
dining-room, 

How or where Clifford had spent the night she 
did not know ; but it wae plain he had not slept. 
His eyes were bloodshot, his face drawn, his step 
unsteady. ; 

He turned sharply as be heard the door open 
and close, and the brother and slater stood look- 
ing ab each other till his oyes fell in shame, Just 
as he had seen her in fancy, when he lay awake 
and began the work that had finished like this, 
she atood there—more likea beautiful spirit than 
a being of flesh and blood, 

Her face was perfectly pale, every line of it 
severely seb. There was no light In it; even the 
large grey eyes had the shadowed look of extreme 
euffering, 

She went forward slowly, drew a chair to the 
table, and sat down. 

* Now, tell me the truth,” she said. 

It was not what he had looked for, {f he knew 
quite what he had expected. It was impossible, 
he had said to himself, during the long night 
when he had fancled every step wae here, and 
she would tell him hope was done with—It was 
utterly impossible ehe could meet hima in the 
loving way that had never falled since they were 
children, 

Yet, when the moment came, and, without a 
smile, even a look of welcome, she quietly put 
aside the fictlon every one else believed, and 
demanded the truth, he wae cut to the heart, 
He had lied to her once, because he feared to 
lose her love ; that must be gone now, and, be- 
sides, he could not lie to her in the proudly 
borne grief that he had laid on her. 

“You shall know it all,” he easid haskily. 


" Only tell me firet. how he is! Is there hope!” 
es a o,” 
“None? But there must be!” he cried, 


wildly. “I cannot be his murderer, and 
youre |" 

That despairing cry shook her ; her lips gave, 
she dropped her head on her hands. 

“Tell me quickly,” she sald, falteringly. “I 
don’t think I can bear much ; and you must go 
back to Maddie. She knows eo little, and she is 
so easily upset ; che will be fll if she Is alone. 
You can come back again if he might ask for 

‘ou. ’ 


“For me! I could not bear it! and yet, if 
he would only say once he forgives all the wroug 
I have done him! I never cared for that till 
now, I never thought how deep an injury I 
had done; but now that he is dying, by my 
hand—oh, Heaven! by my bend !—tp will kill 
mo!” 

He sank on the couch covering his face, 
Christine lifted her bead quickly, baif rose, as 
if to go to’ him, and then sat down egaln slowly, 
with trembling timbs. 

““What wrong?” she asked, indistinctly. 
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“What wrong, save the last, hae he to forgive 
fo you? Pelham, in mercy, tell me quickly ; 
each minute away from him {s like an eternity.” 

“The deepest wrong one man can do to 
another, save one.” 

“The d it wrong? 1 don’t understand.” 

“You an ae answered Clifford, still with 
his face half-hidden, ‘' that ft was all misery— 
misery, and it is; and. I have done it all. It 
was I who tempted Maddie away, when he had 

—I, who ought to have died first, But I 

ted him then; he had always been my rival 

in eyerything—whatever we both tried for he 

passed me, and I was glad to supplant bim for 

nee Now I wish to Heaven I had never seen 
er.’ 

She eprang up, no longer trembling, but erect. 

“You betrayed trust—you whom I thought 
the soul of honour? No! for Heaven's * 4 
tell me this is false |” 

There was in her voice such acate agony that 
it seemed as if an assent must wreck her last 
vestige of control; but how do we any of us 
know what we can bear till is comes? . We walt 
with dread for the coming wave, and it comes 
and goes and we atili stand erect—we are not 
beaten down. 

So when Pelham answered by just raleing bis 
hueless face and hiding it again, Christine was 
not — not overwhelmed ; she only locked 
her hands above her head, with the low, heart- 
broken words,— 

“There is no moreI can suffer! You—you, 
Ler a ad 

od, still,” or Clifford, spri u 
"Ob, Carlstine!” eo 

He fell back, as she half put out her hand. 
There was silencg, ghich Christine broke. 

“So Albert spoke the truth after all; and 
you sheltered your betrayal of trust, your tar- 
nished honour by telling me Maddie was the 
tempter, Ah, he was right when he told me 
never ‘again to truet man or woman,’ I have 
been so bitterly disappointed.” She sat down 
again, wearily. ‘‘ Now tell me the rest.” 

“Christine, you despise me so much? I am 
not the first) man whom love has led away. Have 
some pity ; don’t foreake me utterly because I 
nt a ! Don’t jadge me by your purity of 
soul!” 

“Tam not judging you, nor despising you; I 
only feel as If love and truat and honour fea no 
meaning. I think they have none for me.” 

“ Christine ! Christine ! a word like that from 
you !"’ ssid Pelham, turning aside. “ Bat it is 
my own wretched fault. Well, I will tell you 
the reet, it fs your right, I met Delmar just in 
the lane that passes the gates to the station—I 
was going to the train, 1 suppose he had come 
from it,” 

* Yes,” she interrupted ; “ he had been to town 
to try and find me out. Maddie had seen him.” 

‘"Maddie!” said Pelham, hotly. “He saw 
her?” 

She flushed up hanghtily. 

* Let it pass. Go on?” she said. 

"I thought he would pass me, ae I meant to 
do by him ; but what you say accounts for his 
action. He threw himself off his horse—I 
stopped.” 

He paused, Christine did not move, save to 
utter the words,— 

“* What then t’ 

Pelham took up the tale again, as a child 
repeats a hard and hated task. Christine had 
difficulty at times in hearing all he said, 

‘*I scarcely know what passed—I could nob 
reat at first why he stopped me at all; then I 

new.” 

‘*How? What did he say?” 

‘6 He said I had come between you two, that I 
was keeping you from him. Then he struck me 
with the whip he held—I think he hardly knew 
what be did—and the blow maddened me; then 
I fired! Christine, I swear to you before Heaven 
I did nob mean to kill him! I was mad— 
mad!” 

Her head sank hopelessly on her folded arms 
—she gave no other sign; and he dared not 
comfort her—he bloodstained with the blood that 
was dear to her! ° 

It was minutes before she moved, She looked 





as if months of fliness had weighed her down ; 
but what pathetic beauty was in that young face! 
She spoke fesbly, dropping her words out, 
“What did he mean by coming between us? 
You must have mistaken ; be must have meant 


**No, he meant you, and he must have heard 
about it from her.” 
“ About what!” 


“He wrote to you,” began Pelham, heslta- 


tingly. 

He might well hesitate. She was like another 
being as she flung back the short curls from her 
forehead, with a sparkle in her eye, and « burn- 
ing cheek. 

“How do you know? How did Maddie 
know! She told me yesterday. Where are the 
letters} There were two!” she said, fiercely. 

" Christine, it was for you. Have you forgotten 
all he has done? I bad your wrongs to think of, 
and yours were mine, Sg ante not read them ; 
but I could not let you go back to him, to enffer 

n,” 

She stood there like a a ——— 
creature with blaziog eyes, g the 
her chair with shaking ee 

“JT am hie, nob yours ; my wrongs are my own, 
not yours!” she eald. You have come between 
us—you have taken him from me, Who gave 
you the right to judge him—to dictate to me— 
to say he should never be pardoned? No; 
give your action the right name, Say [t was not 
love for me, but fear lest, going back to him, I 
should discover this truth you have hidden by 
flinging the falsehood to him! Those letters! 
Oh, if I had had them all this might never 
have been !” 

Her passion wavered, changed ; she flung her- 
self on her knees by the table, breaking down 
into dreadful sobs. 

" You, who loved me, have wronged me more 
than be who never loved me ; and now he never 
will. He will never know how I could have for- 
given! Ob, Albert, husband, take me with 
you ; lam so awfully alone!” 

And her brother dared not even so much as 
touch her. He was appalled by these racking 
sobs ; yet he stood silent, helpless. 

She got up presentiy, exhausted and drooping, 

“Go back to Maddie,” she sald, “and send 
me those letters. Come back again as soon as 
you can.” 

She turned to the door, He stretched out his 
hands to her. 

" Christine, fs this to be the end!” 

She looked down earnestly at those white, 
shapely hands—had he ever needed before to 
plead to her like this!~looked as if she saw 
blood on them. She shuddered from head to 
foot. 

‘* Let me go,” she sald, scarcely articulately, 
**T can bear no more!” 

Silently he opened the door, She saw him turn 
back into the room, and throwing himself again 
on the couch, bury his face In the cushions. One 
second she lingered, looking at him, then closed 
the door softly, and filtted upstairs, more like 
the shadow of herself than the bright girl who 
had trod them first a year ago. 

There seemed but one for her now—juat 
for one minute to steady before she went 
back to the sick-room—crouching before the 
crucifix that had so often looked down on her 
grief, so seldom ou her joy ; but there had been 
no grief like this, 

She could not pray—ib was all such confasion, 
such darkness; buta thought grew out of the 
stillness that calmed her—that One trod beside 
her this weary, tangled path. 


(To be continued.) 
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A novet portitre fs operated by a spring. 
When the door opens, the portitres part and 
swing aside, The ciosing of the door causes them 
to drop and come together. 

Latrers dropped into a box in Paris are de- 
livered in Berlin within an hour and a half, and 
sometimes within thirty-five minutes. They are 
whisked through tabes by pneumatic power, 
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COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
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yo + forth their excess of oil, leaving for us 
a finely-fiavoured powder — ‘‘Cocoaine,” a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has th: 
consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, 
beneficially taking the place. Its active pfinciple being 
a tle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy 
without unduly exciting the system. Sold only im 
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man, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps. 
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A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The knowledge contained in this book is of PRICE- 
LESS VALUE TO EVERY MARRIED LADY, and bas 
been the means of brightening the lives of thousands. 
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profit it, as know gain 
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FACETIZ. 


Hz: “ Man proposes—what's the rest of it?” 
She: “ But is not always accepted.” 


" Pa, did you know ma long before you married 
her?” “No, my boy, I n’t know her until 
long after.” 

Tae Heavy Tracrpran: “And right in the 
middle of my soliloquy I was struck by an idea.” 
The Low Comedian ; ‘‘ Only an kiea?” 


Hz: What we want is a member who can 
talk.” She: “Certainly ; and yet you are op- 
posed to women holding office.” 

* Do you find people generally pretty civil 1” 
asked an insurance agent of a bill-collector. 
“ Oh, yes, Indeed,” answered the latter ; “ they 
nearly always ask me to call again.” 

Hs: "Nellie, just look at that man standing 
behind me.. I don’t think I ever saw anyone so 
barr, iy She: “ Hush, dear ; you forget your- 

Youre Morner : ‘Wake vp! Qaick! Quick ! 
You must run for the doctor,” Young Father : 
“Eh? What's the matter?” Young Mother: 
* Baby has stopped smiling in her sleep.” 

Miss Wortn: “It’s considered impolite to 
give jewellery to a gir] to whom you are not en- 
gaged,” Mr, Strong: ‘By whom!” Miss Worth: 
" By all the other girle.” 

Scrisstes ; “My new book will soon be pub- 
ished. I hope you will lose no time In reading 
is.” Miss Cutting: “Indeed I won’t. I lost 
eeveral hours reading your other one,” 

Hx (preparing to leave): I assure you, Miss 
Sweet, the time has passed very pleasantly this 
evening.” She (abstractedly): “Yes, ft is 
pleasant to know that ft fs past,” 

Faruer (calling from the head of the stairs at 
1,80 a.m.): “ Fannie!” Fannle: ‘* Yes, papa ; 
what fs 0?” Father: “I wish you wonld ask 
that young man where he would to have his 
trunk put when it comes,” 

Nortina: “How can you sit here with that 
Mrs. Chaffer playing on that confounded plano of 
hers in the next flat?” Helter: “Oh, I evj 
it, Itreminds me that she fs Ghaffer’s wife, i 
hate Chaffer, you know.” 

Hz: “Do you remember the t I proposed 
to youl” She: “ Yes, dear.” ** chk ie con 

» @nd you never opened your mouth.” 
“Yes; I remember, dear.” ‘‘ Belleve me, that 
waa the happlest hour of my life.” 

Mx, Dz Crus: “My dear, a great German 
physician sags women require more sleep than 
meu,” Mrs, De C.: “Does he?” Mr, De C,: 
“Yes, my dear—um—er—yon’'d better not walt 
up for-me to-night,’’ ° 

“Waar will happen to you if you are 
little boy t” asked the kindly old iy. na rh ost 
& sugaratick.” ‘* Aud what will happen to you ff 
you are bed}”’ ‘I'll get two sugarsticks for 
promising to try to be good.” 

Youna Farasr: “ Hallo there, nurse, what's 
the baby crying like that for? I can’t read .ab 
all.” Naree: ‘* He's cutting his teeth, sir.” 
Young Father: " Well, just see that he dcesn’t 
do It any more, or you'll lose your place,” 


wore 
deny cite ge “ Well,” answered 

wae % a do & plece of rope, 
* dat's where Nm lucky. Laat bee to,” 





An Irish peasant, seeing a partridge that was Misrress: “Jane, I’ve mislaid the key of my 
shot = = —— derable height, picked {0 | eecritoire, 1 wish you'd just fetch me that box 
up, and running it to the sportsman who | of odd keys. I daresay I can find one to open 
had killed ft, cried out, “Arrah, your honour, | it,” Jane: “It’s no use, ma'am. There isn'ta 

‘ou need not have shot ft—the fal! would have | key in the ’ouse as ’ll fit that desk.” 
Killed bi.” | Sue had been chiding him, and began her per- 

apy “Now, Johnny, I have 6 go you | oration by eaying: "As far back ae Ls re- 
only for your own good, ve I have only | member, you——" “Oh, hold on!” inter- 
done my duty. Tell me, truly, what do you | rupted : "let's stick to the nineteenth century, 
think yourself!” Johnny: “If I shonld tell | anyway.” Tho lawyers are now trying to gob the 
you what I think, you'd give me another whip- | = patched up without carrying it loto ihe 
ping. | courte. 

Para: “See the spider, my boy, spinning his| A CLERGYMAN was in his library one day prepar- 
web. Is it not wonderful t Do you reflect vhai, ing hie Sabbath discourse. He paused frequently 
try as he may, no man could spin that web?” | to review what he had written, and would often 
Johnny : “ What of it? See me spin this top! | erase a word or sentence and substitute another, 
Do you reflect that, try as he may, no spider | and hie five-year-old son, who was watching him, 
could spin this top 1” | asked,—‘' Papa, does God tell you what te 

Ovp Mr. Dapxurs: “Ar-r—r! So I have| preach!” “Certainly, my son,” was the reply. 
caught you kissing my daughter, bave 11” Young | | Then why do you scratch ft out }” queried the 
Mr. Cooley+ “I trust there fe uo doubt about it, | little observer. 
alr. The light is quite dim, and I should feel; Reronrer: “ Pardon me, but I have called to 
vastly humiliated if it should turn oub that 1 | inquire if there is any truth fa the rumour that 
had been ktssing the cook.” = - to be married — — gy sor 

A private soldier walking arm-in-arn. with | luesday morning, to . Bangup?” Great 
his sweotheart met his vane Se. when about to Actress: “I do nob know the ‘gentieman.”” 
enter a cheap restaurant, He respectfully {atro- | ‘‘ What? Not know Mr, Bangup | Why, his 
daced her to him, “Sergeant, my sister.” | Dame has been coupled with yours for the past 
© Yes—yes,% was the rep) know ; she was | two yeers,” ‘' Yoo, I know, bub I have not met 
mine pat nid him yet.” - 

“ Wuar is the matter?” asked a waiter, seeing | His Grace ie famous for an aristocratic un- 
dissatisfaction on a customer's face, “ Wasn’s | punctuality In keeping hie accial engegemente. 
the dinner cooked to sult you, sir?” “Yes, all | Dining out on New Year’s eve, he chanced to 
but the bill,” replied the cu:tomer. * Just | arrive for once In good time, but on the way to 
take that back and tell them to bollit down a | the drawing-room a boy In buttons somehow 
little.” | ee to get iy the ee coe = the 

“ 9” | result that Snook accidentally trip up. 
idinan ob bie He yy ony an prea . ba |“ Why, Dake,” said his hostess, as he entered, 
was the anewer. “Then why do artlete always | " what delightful punctuality! Have you turned 
make pictures of em standing on a hill three miles | Over * new leaf ad lsat” My dear indy, I have 
away, looking at the battle through an opera- done better than that,'’ was the response. I 
glass. 


have ,oaly this moment turned over a whole 

“Fetter spoke, disrespectfully of my slster ; page. 
sald he'd bet she had a eqnint, and so I walked £9 
P 








| TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 

in,” ‘Has your sister a eqaint!” inquired the | " 

"Te nen perecl pr egy Rag os Ton Haird renserm eet Bore, 2 tk Tommooetere 
| was the iple o' g seen |O53 4 186, 

licked for.” mates fe. |tion) Menges MEGS 
- “Goop MORNING.” says an acquaintance to a 
stout friend, who is b'owing and steaming with 
great speed slong the footpath, “ Training for » 
walk t’’ " No,” paffs the stout friend, turning 
his bulging eyes neither to the right or left ; “ I'm 
walking for a train.” 

“Tas fg just my luck!” said the gloomy man 
at the theatre. “ Here's a performance going 
that’s so bad it’s sgonieing to witness, and it’s the 
first time in six months thatI haven’s had a 
woman with a bath-tab hat in front of me when 
I’ve been to the theatre.” 

Acxgrs: “Well, how am I to-day, doctor }” 
Dr, nna “You are doing very well; very 
well . You may sit up for a while to-day.” | 
Ackers : “ Thank you, doctor ; that is good news. | 





KEARSLEY'S 100 veins cerurarins 


_ WIDOW WELCH'S 
‘' PEMALE’ PILLS. 





“WARNING TO LADIES.” 
Beware of Polishes that set up iujurions 
acids. They impregnate your clothes with 


verdigria, « ” 
Dab a small me Da penny anc leave 


it overnight. If it sets up acid the surface 
will become 


By the way, may I inquire what your bill ie?” 
Dr. Healey: “Presently, presently! You are 
not so strong yed as you think.” 

Bia Brorusr: “I should like to know what 
Se ce rte woth Saphead > 
Pretty Sister ('n tly): “haven't.” " Yes, why bare 

ou have. He told a friend you stood before him hess ata + anda 
lor ten minutes as if entranced, and you lnoked 
straight Into his eyes as if you would read his [ 
very soul, and he said if ever ardent admiration 
shone in a human face, it did in yours,” “ Huh! 2 
The fool! I was looking at my own reflection io | Paton CALVERT & Co Mawurecrurers LWERPODL 
his eye-glasses.” = : : a 


44/- SEWING MACHINE 4&/- 


“ As supplied to Her Imperial Maj the Empress Alexandra of Russia.” 
His hectise doce work which will bear ems with that of other 
machines costing higher prices. Entirely e of metal, with steel and 
plated fittings. It works at great +4 It bas no complication!i ke other 
machines, therefore does not require to be learnt. No winding of bobbins. No 
trouble. No teaching. No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the old- 
fashioned troublesome machines. It works fine or coarse materials equally as 
well. Soee Coes Paid for 4s. 6d,; two for &. 6d. Extra Needles, 6d. and 
le. por pean. rite for Presa Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 


at work, Add 
MACHINE CO, 


m with verdigris. 
"METAL POLISH 
will not turm any metal green 











SEWING 
84 DEPT., 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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SOCIETY. 


THe Dachess of Coburg Is residing at the 
Shrenburg Palace, at Coburg, and will stay there 
until the middle of May, The duchess Is to pay 
@ long visit to Russia this year, and will stay for 
some time in Roumania, 

Tax Prince of Wales is to hold the third Levee 
at St. James’s Palace on Friday, May 50h ; while 
the fourth will be held by the Dake of Connaught 
on Monday, May 29th, a most inconvenlent date 
for official men, as the Whitsantide recess will 
not then have finished. There fx to be a filth 
and last Levee In Jane, which will be held by the 


Prince of Wales. 

Tae German Em {sa splendid cook, and 
also such an expert er that she {is able, 
at any time, herself to direct the altering of her 
costumes, which is carried onb in workrooms 
specially for the purpose in the palace 
fo Berlin ; and her mother-in-law, the Empress 
Frederick, {s also a model housewlfe, and during 
the lasb flneas of her husband, the late Emperor 
Frederick, would herself constantly see to the 
cooking of his food, 

Tue German En intends to go to Wies- 
baden at the end of May, where he has arranged 
to meet the King of Denmark, when there is a 
prevalent idea that the matter of the Brunswick 
succession will ab last be definitely settled. It is 
thought that Prince George of Cumberland will 
be made King of Hanover. The settlement of 
this vexed question has hang fire for so long that 
it may quite well continue to do so, all reports 
to the contrary notwithstanding. , 

THs vault of the Stuarts, ab the south-east 
corver of the roofless Chapel Royal at Holyrood, 
has now been fittingly renovated by direction of 
the Queen, at whote instance the remains of 
“her Stuart ancestors” were recently and rever- 
ently collected and entombed, The inecription 
on the light oaken door which now protects the 
* entrance to the vault Is of exceptional interest. 
It sets forth that here lie the remains of 
David IT., James II., Qieen Mary of Gueldres ; 
Arthur, third son of James LY, ; James V.,, hia 
Queen, and second eon ; and of Darnley. 

Tax new Royal yacht ls now approaching com- 
pletion, and it fs likely that Princess Henry of 
Battenburg will perform the ceremony of chris- 
dening it. Although the Qaeen has ‘nob yet 
finally decided on its name, she has expressed od 
approval of “The Balmoral.” ‘The decorations 
are most elaborate. The Royal ehisld which is 
fixed In the stern fs a work of art, In which 
delicate colouring, together with a profusion of 
gold, figures largely, It is no leas than three 
feet In diameter, The Royal Arms are.on the 
stern, In which there is a beautifully carved rose, 
shamrock, yon aps a gold fringe carved fn 
mahogany, th a cable, also gilt, en- 
nidines’ we 

THE finest pearl necklace In the world is sald 
to be that of the Countess Henckel, a well- 
known lady in Paris society. It fe composed of 
three necklaces, each of which was famous in Ite 
day. One of them, known as ‘the necklace of 
the Virgin of Atoka,” was sold to the Countess 
by a Spanish grandee for £12,000. Another was 
the property of the ex-Qasen of Naples, the 
slater of the late ill-fated Empress of Austria. 
The third was the celebrated necklace of the ex- 
Empress Eagéoie, which was worn by her on 
State occasions, and which was sold not long ago 
by a firm of London jewellers for £20000. The 
value of the Countess Henckel’s necklace at the 
present time la estimated at £50,000, 

THe Qieen stays at Cimicz until the 26sh or 
27 ch inst., and will then return direct to Windsor, 
unleas her Majesty decides to go to Coburg for 
the inauguration of her brother-fn-law's statue 
on May 3rd. In this case the Queen’s arrival at 
Windsor will be deferred antil May 5th or 6th. 
Dake Ernest’s statue is being erected in the 
market-place at Coburg, close to Theed’s fine 
atatueof Prince Albert, which the Queen unveiled 
on August 26th, 1865. The Emperor William, 
the Kings of Saxony and Wii-temburg, the 
Grand Dakes of Baden ond Saxe. Welmar, and 
the Grand Duke Michel Nicolaleviteb are expected 
at Coburg for this function. 








STATISTICS: 


— are etiil 800,000 people who speak 


A coop railway engine will travel about 
1.000,000 miles before it wears out. 

Over 1,000 persons die of delirium tremens 
io this country every year. 

Or the whole population of the globe about 
90,000 die every day. 

Great Brirain controls 2570926 square 
miles of territory in Africas, on which dwell 
41,000,000 inhabitants, 





GEMS, 


Bexaviovrn isa mirror fn which sveryone 
displays his image. 

No man is living as God means that he 
should who {s not living to help others to live, 

THE situation that has nob tte duty, its ideal, 
was never yet occupied by man, 

THERE are indubitable evidences 
in the world fs stronger than the 
slow, steady 
{ng on the 


at the good 
1; & great, 
of the good, forever gain- 


Monat energy grows wiih the obstacles against 
which it ls measured ; and the putting forth of 
moral energy as the purpose of our lives is the 
highest exemplification of humanity. When we 
put forth the highest moral energy, then we 
touch the years of life. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Savce ror Roast Bsrr.—Brown one table- 
spoonful of butter aud add to it one tablespoon- 
ful of flour and brown together ; then add one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of Worcsstershire 
sauce, and ome can of mushrooms; salt and 
pepper to taste, Cook five or ten minutes and 
serve. 

Losster Curiers.—Pick the meat from the 
suell and pound in a mortar with one ounce of 
butter ; season with salt and per to. taste, 
When this is beaten to a smooth paste, shape it 
into cutlets ; dip in beaten egg and then in bread- 
crumbs, and fry in bolling lard nearly ten 
ofnutes, Drain the cutlets wel! before serving. 
Garnish the dish with a short plece of the small 
claw and rings of hard-bolled eggs and serve with 
bechamel sauce, 

Warre Savce—rTo BS seRveD with Cro. 
querres.—Oae-half pint of bot miik or cream, or 
half water and half milk. Into a granite sauce- 
pan put one tablespoonful of butter and stir 
until it bubbles, being carefal nod to let it brown, 
Now add one tablespoonful of cornflour or one 
and one-half of flour, aud stir rapidly until ft fs 
mixed ; then add a little of the cream and stir 
briskly as it thickens. When perfectly smooth 
add the rest of the hot cream and cook ‘until 
very thick. Season with salt and white pepper 
to taste, Just as you take it from the fire adda 
beaten egg and a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, 

Vest Loar.—Three and one-half pounds of 
veal, fav and lean. and one slice of eslt pork 
ground together until very fine, six or eight 
snowflake crackers rolled fine, two eggs well 
beaten. A piece of butter the sizs of an egg, one 
tablespoontel of salt, one tablespoonful of pepper 
(red and black mixed), one teaspoonful of nut- 
meg, and one tesspoonful of onion juice, Mix 
thoroughly with your hands, and work {t all to- 
gether, and mould into the shape of an oval 
loaf. Press firmly and pack {nto s dripping-pan. 
Sprinkle breadcrumbs over It, put two or 
small bite of butter aud a thin slice of breakfast 
bacon on top and bake slowly two hours, Add 
half-cup of hot water and te often. Slice 
when cold, 





‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Kurds and Cossacks believe that Mount 
Ararat ia guarded by an unearthly being, and 
that no man can ascend the peak and live. 


Tue nests of the boya bird of India fs lngeni.- 
ously illuminated. This little bird fastens fireflies 
to fb with moist clay, and in the night it glows 
with changeful eparke, 

Prrsars the finest mausoleum In existence fs 
that In Agra; India, which was bullt by the 
Emperor Shah Jehan for himself, It was twenty- 
two years in course of erection, and on ft 20 000 
men were constantly employed during that 
period, The cost was £800,000. f 

Vienna has organised a club of rich young men 
who are pledged to marry poor girls, Should 
one of them break his pledge and marry a wealthy 
bride, he must pay $2,000 tothe club, This sum 
lato be given tosome impecunious couple who 
are about to marry, 


Very early In the morning is generally sup- 
posed to be the most common time for death to 
take away the sick. Old nurses will tell you that 
from two.to four o’clock life is at ite lowest ebb, 
and the dying patient usually passes into the 
great beyond between these hours, A famous 
French physician, however, has examined over 
25,000 cases of death and finds that more deaths 
occur at two o'clock in the afternoon than ab any 
other time, 


A living tree gives out perceptible warmth in 
dense forest. The surface is covered wich snow, 
and {ts roota, even thore that are nearest the sur- 
face, are In unfrozen soll, and even in the coldest 
weather send tiny veins of sap up to the tree as 
the promise of whatspring shal! bring. Tau 
each tree gives out a little warmth, and each 
helps not only iteelf, but all the trees mear it. 
Rivals as these trees arein summer, each ons 
trying to get the most foothold and the mos 
sunlight, they are far more companionable and 
friendly In winter, when common adversity has 
hard hit them all. 


Tue Paris Exposition of 1900 will be the means 
of bringing about the restoration of the Palace of 
Versailles, and the even more famous Trianon, 
Three hundred theneand francs have been voted 
by the French Parliament for renovations of these 
royal abodes, which in their restored condition 
will constitute one of the lasting monuments of 
the Exposition. The famous crystal gallery, 
where the Kaiser's grandfather was proclaimed 
emperor, will be renovated, the orangerle will be 
repalred, and the fec¢sdes of the palace facing the 
park, now thoroughly dilapidated, will all be, as 
far as posalble, restored to thelr condition of 
former beauty. . 

Or the 650,000,000 tons of coal, which tonstt- 
tute the entire world’s supply, one-third is taken 
from the coal mines of the United States, The 
Britieh Ielea produca 218,000 000 tons, Germany 
124,000,000, and the other Earopean nations make 
up, in e few million tons each, the rest, Spain 
contributes but 20 000,000 tothe sum total, which 
amount is not sufficient for even home consump- 
tion, China, though rich {In nataral deposits, 
mines but little of her coal, bacause of her use of 

mitive methods. Ib is prophesied that the 
otroduction of British mechanical appliances in 
Chinese fields will send up her coal supply at 
leaet 25 per cent, 

OnnaMeENts made from the kukui nuts are worn 
by the Hawallan women. The nuts are pierced 
so the ants can eat out the meat, otherwise they 
would burst from the generated gas. Then they 
bury the outs In the mud of the taro patch unt 
they become like jet or bogwood, After that they 
are laboriously polished by hand, the finel gloss 
being given by rubblog with bread-fruit leaves, 
The ity jewellers ee “ay very ype ” 
e these nuta, inlay em with go 
and dee and mounting them in many artistic 


ways. In the curio stores are also seen yards of 
tin} rice-shaped white shells, sometimes called 
Queen Emma’s pearls. The holes in these 
i rubbing them one at a time against 
roc 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


z. ¥, X.—Submit the will to counsel. 

Rateraren.— Every ratepayer has a vote. 

E. G.—We do not answer legal questions. 

H. L.—If so, be has no claim against them. 

Mamx.—The society ie quite unknown to us. 

‘N. M.—It does not strike us as at all excessive, 

Les MiseRAELES.—DIvorce could not be obtained, 

A. M. G.—It must be re-regletered every five years. 

Sierrr-In-LAw.—The husbana’s goods can be taken. 

Acorn —The best woods to use are chestout or lime. 

Runaway Gint.—As legal as if performed at church. 

Gay Spank.—We do not give help in guessing com: 
petitions. 

Porr.—BSir Alfred Austin is the preeent poet laureate 
of Sogland, 

Ricusiizv.—You had better take it first to some 
dealer to valua. 


Rowan,—The husband would take the whole if she 
did not leave a will. 

L. A.—Rubbing in a little lard, which should be free 
from salt, might answer. : 

Growrse O.cp.—Natural wrinkles such as you 
describe cannot be removed. 

G. B.—The proper way is to mix only as mush as fis 
required for use ot the na. 

Y. F. 0.—You ht obtain some information at the 
London Agency of Oolony. 

T. A. B.—The French and Spanish used war-galleys 
as late as the eighteenth century. e 

Is Sone Taovntz.—An untried prizoner on remand 
is allowed to wear his own clothes, 

Inpigsant.--Ae there was no written agreement you 
had better comply with the notice. 

Exscacep Lasstz.—An ongagement of one year's 
stan is by no means a long one. 

Pee_en.—It is possible that you may got the informa- 
tion by applylng at the police office. 

In Neep oF Hatr.--Impossible to judge without 
having the whole history of the case, 

Oocxsny.—A copy of the will can be seen at Somer- 
set House on payment of a shilling fee. 

Mancos.—We say, without hesitation, that South 
Airioa is decidedly preferable of the two. 

Atpna.—At present South Africa is more progressive 
than South Australis, and the fare is less. 

Cant.—Imposaible to marry your wife's nicce ; that 
would expose you to a criminal prosecution. F 

ZUYDER-Zae.—Webster’s Dictionary gives the Dotch 
pronunclation of Zayder-Zseas “ Zolder. Za." 

Wornizp Moriern.—Even if it is proved that your 
sen broke the window glass you cannot be compelled to 
pay for it, 

—— ot ee crust yd boiled eae is 
excelien nourishing if mixed with or 
mnilk-and-water, 

Iovornamus.—A book is copyrighted to prevent its 

used by other persons; it ta not 


contents from 
necessary for 
ae — it with arnfoa diluted with water, 
with thParnton andl water: a s te 

Ost or Tax Fasttiy.— father's relations 
are quite to thet ‘est degree, the mother's 
cannot come in for any share, 


=r solo be vet on oven 
board. wooden box-lid even 
should be kept for th perpate, a ite 
Mvsicau.—Yellow keys may be whitened 
brushing them Sot half an rota 


r over with a mixture 
of nitric acid and five ounces of soft water. 
W. S,—Wash them well, pool, and 
boiling, salted water ; ‘allow them to boil for a quarter 
of an hour to twenty minutes if of good siz. 
Emtcrant.—Write to Emigrants’ 
81, Broadway, Westminster, 
established to supply just what you require, 


bay Bos —The — of um aeatene: 
@ matter of agree- 
ment than in accordance with any fixed rule. 


A Nervous Lover.—Surely the most satisfactory 
way, and, should imagine, the more agreeable to 
her, would be to speak to the young lady hereelf. 

Cowstawr Reapsn.—It is quite impossible for us to 
sivies ta gunk acne; th ts cbeslitely natemery fo lonow 
all particulars before attempting to give an opinion in 


away for a day or two in a and then rub 
with Langage nod 
Rei ake. fare Ras 





Disrvrant.—From the moment the pilot goes on 
board he is ble for the navigation of the ship, 
but the captain continues responsible for the discipiine 
of the crew. 

Lrrtis Hoverxerrer.—When in doubt as to the 
probabilities of some meat or poultry, &c., keeping till 
the next day, parboll or partly roast it, and finish it 
off when reqaired, 


CO. P,—If a necdle be Inserted Figs & a cf a 
supposed corpse and withdrawn, the hole will remain 
open if the patient be really dead. But if the patient 
lives the skin will close up and the hole disappears. 

Satty.— Wash your feet at night in very hot water 
good quantity of vinegar, cr epoonfal of 
carbolic acid; the soft corn is best treated with the 
corn cushion obtainable from any obemist. 

Larriz Burrercer.—It snow is melted, it becomes 

water, and relieves thirst as ordinary water 
does; but if it is allowed to melt in the mouth it 
increases the thirst. 


Canisstma.-—Persons in weak health should not 
remain in Oape Town nor along the coast, but go 
further inland ; the coast is somewhat steamy, there- 
fore not just sulted to those afflicted with weak chests. 


Faarcia.—The heel and bali of the foot_just behind 
the toes should in earner strike the ground almost 
simultaneously, bat the heel, as ite position and shape 
roust indicate, should be first down. 


Nor a Scuo.an.—-Terence was a Roman comic post, 
who lived and flourished rather less than two hundred 

ears mera, but bis works have 
em often translated into all European languages. 

Lavesprn.—First scrib well with warm water and 
soap. Rinse in clear water, and then brush well into 
every crevice a paste made cf whiting and water. Lot 
ary, brush off, and polish with a soft duster. 

Sweet Mane —There certainly are euch fluids sold, 
but we sre afraid to recommend any, as most of them 
havo a deleterious effect upon the hair, and cannot be 
used without risk of eventually spoiling it. 


THOUGHTS FLIGHT. 


Oa, whither, my thoughts, are you flying, 
Aud why will you make me so sad, 

When you know that by only half trying 
You can make me so hopeful and glad? 


va return to those moments of sorrow — 


Why uot soar with delight to the morrow, 
And taste of ita blisses instead ? . 


Why bring to my mind days of pleasure, 
Of pleasure ao tempered with pain ? 

Why not bring me Vey? joy without measure, 
And the bliss which this life must contsin ? 


The sua mag og the heavens is hieing, 
Ali of earth in its brightness is g 

But whither, my thoughts, are you flying, 
And why will you make me ao ead? 


Yum-yvum.—Little oin be done In the way of treat- 
ment of flat-foot beyond the walat of the 
foot carefully in order to keep bones in position, 
ae oe having boots made to suit the arrange- 
meu! 

Rorzrt.—One variety of shark, the basker, frequents 
Rais Sater Das tn ners sone Oe _— conte 5 a 
other species Keep deep channels ; it y 
accident that any kiad of shark finds ite way into 

ritish waters. 


Ovniosrry,— An ostrizh cannot kick backward. When 


the time uae for the bird to be despoiled of 
feathers, is inserted in # bag, and the cker 
stands his victim. A has 
vigour to kill a mau, - 
Wornrep,— Your sister may ss com be 
a ted sole executrix, but as from the’ 
of bueiness she could hardly rge the 


to designate a iscovery 
or deposit of precious metal. Of late years it has be- 
a Soe See eee Pe 
ven’ 


Tave Brux—The " binbber” of the whale, or struo- 
ofl is by apourbashage: tes Sng Bed 
the anima), modified for P of 


Barvart.— ‘htly warm butter to soften, 
bot not to ie eal tr eke sot 
then beat the butter and eteadily into a cream, 











Ovsr THE Boxper.—In Scotland the parties can go 
to a registrar anywhere with two witnesses, say they 


have accepted each other, and with to have the 
marriage red; be takes them to « sheriff's 
chambers, and gets necessary warraut, registers the 
thing, grants certificate or “liner,” and all is com- 


. plete. 


Paimaosx.--Dissolve a large tablespoonfcl of borax in 
& pint of bolling water, Mix one-quarter of it In the 


-cold water in which greasy wovullen goods are to bo 


washed, Pat in one plece at a time, using soap if 
needed, and if necessary uss more of the borax-water. 
Wash and rinse in cold water. Shake woll and hang 
where the gooda will dry quickly. 

Naw,—The quickest and cheapest way to disinfect a 
house is to put a shovelfal of live coals out of the fire 
in the middle of the room, then, having previously 
stopped up keyholes and all crevices, throw a handful 
of sulphur on the coals, and promptly retire, closing 
the door after you; allow the thing to remain for two 
hours, then enter and lower windows to clear out 
poisonous fumer, 


Doverret Suz.—It would be well for you to take 
into consideration the fact that as a rulewomen cf that 
age are not prone to “ passing fancies,” nor to falling 
in love with the impetuosity and passion of maidens 
under twenty. We have no doubt that ff your 
apparently pleasant relations with the gentleman con- 
tinue, you will discover that you have a true and 
abiding affection for him, % 


Mappre.~Take some slices of cold beef, trim them 
neatly into the seme shape and s‘zo, sprinkling cach 
with pepper and salt. Take as many slices: f bacon or 

m as there are slices of meat, and on the bacon put a 
little chopped parsicy, a suspicion of anchovy satice, 
acd a few drops of mushroom ketchup. New put the 
meat on a beard, on each piece place a alice of the 
bacon, roll up tightly, and fasten with a small wooden 
skewer. Dip the rolis tuto egg and breadcrumbs and 
fry in deep fat till a good goiden colour. Drain very 
dry, and eervo hot with a garnish of fried parsley. 


B. M.—Feather-eating in parrots is practically incur- 
able ; when once the bird has contracted the habit it is 
rarely diverted from it, and in the é¢nd death enper- 
venes upon cold caught through the neked condition 
of the body ; tarn yours loose in a room if you can ; 
ge it neither meat, butter, egg, nor milk in {ta food, 

mt hemp and canaryseed, maize, and oate, with 
lettuce, fruit, green pease, and oabbage when avail- 
able ; a bit of sugar now and again, but no ealt, and a 
lot of soft, half-rotten wood to gnaw at; this la the 
only course that can be followed with hope of success, 


Eaaty Brav.— Firat put as many eggs in a saucepan 
as you wish to cook, and quite cover them with cold 
water. Put the saucepan on tho fire, let it heat rather 
quickly 5 and when it really boils you will find thet 

eggs are just cooked, and, instead of the white 
being tough and leathery, as it so often is if they are 
pines. in boiling water, the yolk and white will both 
only just nicely set. If you prefer cooking them in 
boiling water, however, put them In when the water is 
boiling very fast, and then draw the saucepan a little 
back, so that the water will only just simmer. Cook 
for three and a balf to four minutes. 


Hovsrexerrer.—A loose cotton cover over the mat- 
tress, made to button neatly at one end, always goes a 
way towards keep! it clean. This can be 
and charged as often as need be without 
much trouble or expense, ltia very impoitant to air 
all the bedding thoroughiy. Every artlele should be 
separately over a chair, and a 
strong current of afr should be allowed to circulate 
through the room before the clothes are replaced. The 
mattress should be turned daily from end t> end, as 
this insures it belog worn more evenly, and not sink- 
fag in the middle. 


Maanrit —It¢ was at first called “La Loulson,” from 
M Louis, the eminent surgeon and secretary to the 
Gollege of Surgeons fm Paris, who fm March, 1792, 
improved the mechanism of an old machine of that 
in fact, the * maiden,” formerly used 
recommended the instrument as a 
of execating criminals, Dr. (uillotine, 
ageinet whom there was a popular joke about head 
amput was very much anno at finding his 
name that of the real suggerter the 

as, moreover, happy enough not to 
be one of its victims, for he lived till alter the reetore- 
tion. of Louls XVIII, in extensive practice, and much 
respected, in spite of the + Miictiog association with his 
name. 
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IN THESE DAYS OF HIGH PRESSURE 


when the incessant grind, necessary for a decent existence, is severe enough to knock vital sparks out of the constitutions 
of the best of us, who shall deny that they are wise in their generation who, without waiting for 4 danger signal, 
appeal periodically to some proved medicine which can be iinplicitly trusted to cleanse aud renovate the gel” 
marvellous mechanism of the human system? At no time since the days of Adam have bread- » 
winners, whether man or woman, stood in such pressing need as they do nowadays of a sure, 

convenient, and at the same time, perfectly harmless antidote against brain fag, 

irritability, and drooping spirits. Well, to balance the bitters, you will 

generally, even in this hard world, find the genuine sweets somewhere, 

and undoubtedly it is just here where 








come cheerfully, and cheaply, to the rescue. “A remedy 

always pleasantly speedy—for we have no time to rest by 

the way—certain in its curative power, safe and gentle in its action, 

and permanent in its results, is it any wonder that Beecham’s Pills have 

found, and are ever finding, their way into the waisteoat pocket of every wise 

n and into the cupboards of every thoughtful woman—maid or matron?’ Beechiam’s 

Pills have long been prized for their distinct virtue of pleasingly appealing to the brain vié 

the stomach, and by dispersing all “cobwebs,” at once fitting us to face the struggle of modern life. 

Vast numbers owe their good health to Beecham’s Pills—nay, more, we repeat the old, bold, but honest state- 

ment that Beecham’s Pills save thousands of lives yearly. Therefore, we consider the forcible assertion that first 
caught your eye on this page to be the truth—viz., that “in these days of high pressure,” Beecham’s Pills 


ARE AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY. 


Worth a Guinea a Box. 


BEECHAM 3 PILLS 


For all Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 
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Sick Headache, Constipation, 
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Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion. 





iF Se sR , Disordered Liver and Female Ailments. 
The Sale now EXCEEDS SIX MILLION BOXES per Annum. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helene, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 1/1} and 2/9 each, Full 
Directions with each box. 


London ; Published by the Proprietor at 26, Oatherine Street, Strand, and printed by Woopratt and Kuvpes, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.c. 
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